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A Pioneer Reformer of 
the Law—Elizabeth 
Cady 


“ H, my daughter, would that 

O you were a boy!” Judge Cady, 
broken-hearted at the death of his only 
son, was speaking to eleven-year-old 
Elizabeth, afterward famous as Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. And forthwith the 
child determined to be to her father 
all that a son could be. She studied 
Greek and mathematics, rode _horse- 
back, or hung around his law office, but 
no matter what she did it was borne 
in upon her that no girl could really 
replace a boy in the father’s affection. 
She never heard the longed-for words: 
“Well, a girl is as good as a boy after 
au.” 


Stanton 


Further, she heard much about the 
injustice and cruelty of the laws re- 
lating to women: mothers dependent on 
the bounty of a son who inherited un- 
der the law; wives unable to obtain a 
divorce; women denied the custody of 
their children in the event of a separa- 
tion, though the husbands might be 
worthless drunkards. Such _ things 
roused the child and made her ponder 
still more the disabilities attendant on 
being born a girl. When her father 
explained that “this was the law” and 
showed her the statutes in his books, 
she decided upon drastic action. She 
would slip downstairs at night, armed 
with scissors and a candle, and cut the 
offending laws from the books. For- 
tunately, Judge Cady learned of this 
plan in time to prevent the mutilation 
of his library, and explained to Eliza- 
beth that even if the laws were clipped 
from his books they would still be in 
force. “When you are grown up,” he 
added, “you must go down to Albany 
and talk to the legislators . . . . and 
if you can persuade them to pass new 
laws, the old ones will be dead letter.” 


How literally the daughter was to 
take that advice the father never 
dreamed. He did not realize that his 
disregard of her childish eagerness to 
take her brother’s place to him had 
been an unconscious injustice that had 
made a deep scar on her mind. Nor 
did he guess when Elizabeth adopted 
the various “causes” that interested her 
throughout her life—anti-slavery, suf- 
frage, prohibition—that it was in his 
law office, in her childhood, that she 
had learned enough of injustice to ac- 
quire that passion for abstract justice 
which stayed with her throughout her 
long and magnificent life. 
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Here it is—ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
—waiting in the WOMAN CITIZEN office for 
a chance to hurry off to the treasury of your 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 

E'VE caught a wee faint sniff of 
W spring. *%%* Nothing visible. 
#4 No proof that appeals to us as 
scientific. #%%* But one’s nose says it’s 
coming, and newspaper notes from the 
suburbs even mention promise of sap 
and a misguided robin or so. 
Probablv you will read this during a 
blizzard. *#*%* We can’t wait to tell 
vou this one, believe it or not, as you 
like. #%% You know Walter Hampden 
is playing in a dramatization of 
Robert Browning’s long, long poem, 
“The Ring and the Book.” *%*%* 
Caponsacchi, the play is called. *** 
A woman from our apartment house 
went, and at the end of the Prologue 
two flappers near her rose to depart. 
te “Well,” said one to the other, “if 
that's the kind of play Browning 
wrote, I don’t wonder ‘Peaches’ left 
him.” **%* We're noble, telling you 
that. #%% We have a notion we could 
have got a bit of filthy lucre if we'd 
sent it to a certain publication we 
know of. #*% This is the month we 
don't like—February. *** As if it 
weren't bad enough to have only a 
skimpy twenty-eight days, without 
dropping in two holidays. #** Na- 
tional heroes should all be born in 
thirty-one-day months. *#** Or, if that 
reform can’t be put across, then we are 
for the proposed division of the year 
into thirteen equal length months. 
Failing all that, magazines shouldn't 
be published with such regard for the 
present calendar. #** We have been 
reading letters from friends traveling 
around the world which force us to don 
the hair shirt of penitence after each 
reading, for the grievous sin of envy. 
+ When there came a description of 
seeing the Taj Mahal by moonlight, 
we dared not read it for days 
though Aldous Huxley, in “Jesting 
Pilate," does say the Taj isn’t so much. 
*e% And then climbing around 
among 27,000 feet snow-capped Hima- 
layas—not just mountains but super- 
mountains! *%*% We aren't so sure, 
though, that we'd care much about 
mounting an elephant va his tail. #+* 
Maybe we shouldn't even like it when 
we got up there. #%* But, oh glory, 
we'd risk it! %#%*%* Speaking of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, which we almost were 
(and we don't really begrudge him a 
February birthday), that is a good story 
they tell about Lincoln as captain in 
the Black Hawk war. *#*%* His com- 
pany was approaching a fence, the 
gate required an oblique turn, and 
Lincoln couldn’t recall the right mili- 
tary language to produce it. #%* So 
he ordered: “Company halt; company 
dismiss for two minutes. When you 
fall in, fall in on the other side 
of the fence. *#%%* Do men mean 
any of these threats? *#** They 
menaced us with a return to whiskers, 
to prove to bobbed women that men 
are men and inimitable; and now it’s 
knee-breeches, to compensate for our 
short skirts, 4% Very well, if they 
think they can risk it. #* It’s per- 
fectly true women don’t consider 
whether their legs are lovely or other- 
Wise. 4% In spite of that smell of 
spring, it’s a bit early for gardening, 
but not for instruction to the city wom- 
an who, meaning to raise potatoes, read 
the directions for planting and found 
they would be impossible, because they 
should be planted in hills and her gar- 
den was perfectly level. 
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HE NEW collections from the 
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Railroads and 
Expanding Business 


Recent activities in standard railroad securities 
are due to the outlook for expanding business 
and continued large earnings. The possibility 
of mergers in a number of important systems 
also tends to improve railroad security values. 


The favorable position of many underlying 
first mortgages and guaranteed issues in the 
event of proposed consolidations, is another 
factor of importance to the inv estor. 


We are prepared to submit to the conserv- 
ative investor a list of seasoned underlying 
railroad bonds desirable from the standpoint 
of marketability, possible enhancement and 
good yield. 


Address your inquiry 


to Department VV. 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Exchange Place NEW YORK 


Established 1890 
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In Italian immigrant woman with her hahy—hefore she “dresses up” 


Mrs. Riccolo Dresses Up 


She and Her Friends prove that High Wages are a Good Invest- 
ment for Society, bringing Prosperity and saving Taxes, While 
Poverty Wages are a Liability for All Concerned 


ENRY BREWSTER, night- 
clerk in the Central Hotel 
in a little Mid-Western 
town, sat with his feet prop- 
ped up in the window, gaz- 

ing out on busy Main street. Henry 
did not go on duty for some hours and, 


By IsABeEL BACHE 


like most hotel clerks, he was fond of 
philosophizing with the salesmen on the 
devious ways of life. It was a Saturday 
afternoon and the street was filled with 
shoppers, farmers come to town with 
their wide-eyed families, gazing into the 
windows of all the spick and span little 


7 


stores, working-men slicked up for the 
half holiday, professional men and their 
wives laden with bundles. 

As Henry’s roaming eyes fell upon a 
shiny new sedan from which emerged a 
smartly dressed woman and two dark- 
skinned children, Henry grunted audibly. 
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Main Street as it looks today since high wages have created a demand for good stores and fine merchandis. 


“Don't it beat the Dutch,” sa‘d Henry, 
“the way these Wops are stepping 
out? There’s that Riccolo woman and 
her kids, riding around in an automobile 
and going shopping with the best of 
them. A few years back when they first 
came to town they was living in a tour- 
roomed shack the other side of the rail- 
road tracks. Now, since the old man 
got a job carpentering, they are getting 
mighty high-toned. What with the high 
wages the ordinary mechanics is getting, 
I don’t know what this town is coming 
to.” 

The jewelry salesman at Henry’s side 
threw away his cigar and straightened up 
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“Mrs. Riccolo” reaches America 





at the sound of the words “high wages.” 
“I’ve heard an awful lot of talk late- 
ly about the high wages being paid in 
this town. But if it wasn’t for those 
same high wages, Henry, most of the 
traveling men, myself included, wouldn't 
be paying those higher rates for room 
and board that the proprietor of this 
hotel put on a couple of years ago. If 
it was not for those same high wages 
we would not be traveling this way at 
all, for I can tell you frankly that a 
few years back this town had the repu- 
tation of being a pretty dead market. I 
happen to know something about the way 
the Riccolo family has come on since the 
time .they were living down there beside 
the tracks. I have the Riccolos down as 
good cash customers, and if you would 
ask around a bit you might find that the 
washing-machine salesman, the man who 
carries vacuum cleaners, and the other 
boys, look on the Riccolos as among their 
best prospects. From here it may look 
as though they were stepping out a bit, 
but so long as the steps they take lead 
to markets, you and the rest of the 
townsfolk have no real kick coming.” 
Debates similar to those in the lobby 
of the Central House can be heard all 
across the country these days. You come 
upon heated discussions of wages and 
living conditions in almost every walk 
of American life. Learned economists 
talk of “real wages,” the purchasing 
power of the dollar, and “the new in- 
dustry’s” living standards, in conference 
halls and university class-rooms. No 
Pullman smoker conversation is com- 





plete without either its lamentations or 
rejoicings over the high wages of the 
average American worker. [very for- 
eign visitor at all interested in the bread- 
and-butter side of life returns home loud 
with wonder over American standards. 
What concerns us here is the effect upon 
the community of the dressing up ot Mrs, 
Riccolo, and the new horizons which 
the Riccolo family glimpse now that 
father Riccolo is making good money as 
a carpenter. 


ET us see what has been happening 

to wages. The annual survey of 
the United States Department ot Labor 
for 1926 shows that nearly a million 
trade unionists in the United States 
averaged $52.12 for the standard work- 
ing week last year. This is a gain of 
133.4 per cent over wages tor the full 
time week in 1913 and reaches the high- 
est level of wages in the industries cov- 
ered in the history of trade unionism. 

This report is based on returns from 
the building trades, printing and pub- 
lishing, baking, street railways, laundries, 
teamsters, chauffeurs and langshoremen. 
Mines, railways and the greater part of 
manufacture are not covered. The re- 
port covers 824,313 union workers in 
sixty-six Cities. 

You know that in many instances high- 
ly skilled workers, mainly in the building 
and allied trades, are receiving as high as 
from twelve to fifteen dollars a day. 
You know that in 1926 wages all over 
the United States showed a perceptible 
rise over 1925 and that there has been a 
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slight decrease in the cost of living. 
During the month of September, 1926, 
(the last month for which figures were 
obtainable at the time of writing) the 
Labor Bureau of New York City re- 
ported fifty-one wage increases in various 
industries and only two decreases. In 
June of last year there were one hundred 
and one increases with four decreases. 

The Labor Bureau sets the 1926 
budget of a skilled worker employed in 
the typical American town of Minneap- 
olis at $3,014.64. This is a modification 
of the budgets of the United States De- 
partment of Labor which makes no pro- 
vision beyond ‘minimum health and de- 
cency” for a worker and his family, con- 
sisting of five persons in all. After the 
Minneapolis worker had paid for food, 
clothing, rent, light and heat and house 
equipment he still had a considerable 
sum left under the heading of “‘Miscel- 
laneous.” And it is under this item that 
the skilled worker of today is able to find 
breathing-spell from the fight for sheer 
existence that his predecessors carried on 
before the War. 


F course there have come with 

fatter pay envelopes new needs, 

many of which a few years ago 
would have been considered incredible 
luxuries. Through all the range of daily 
living, the Riccolos are finding new ways 
of spending money, mainly through in- 
stalment buying, new standards that im- 
ply new expenditures. Regret this or 
not, it is certainly no cause for grief to 
those who make up what is sometimes 











Main Street not so many years ago when poor folks were poor folks and didn’t dare dream of Fords or vacuum cleaners 


called the “service element” in the Ric- 
colos’ home town, namely the business 
and professional men, the shopkeepers, 
the bankers, doctors and lawyers—all 
those who do not work directly with their 
hands for a living. 

Every one who comes back from the 
real America which centers, roughly 
speaking, somewhere around the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, comments on the remark- 
able change in the manner of living of 
its inhabitants. Stores that formerly had 
in their windows a conglomeration of ex- 
hibits of bad taste are now able to show 
and to sell merchandise as high in quali- 
ty as many metropolitan shops. The 
Riccolos are no longer to be put off with 
shoddy gimcracks. They demand well- 
built furniture that may be standardized, 
to be sure, but is certainly not an offense 
to the eye. They want their clothes to 
last a bit more than a few months. If 
you could look on the inside of Mr. Ric- 
colo’s suit-pocket you would find there 
the label of a famous ready-to-wear con- 
cern that dresses many strollers on Fifth 
avenue. Mrs. Riccolo now patronizes 
the same seamstress as does the wife of 
tne town’s leading lawyer, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, her clothes really fit her a 
bit better. 

In the high school one of the Riccolo 
boys is on the debating team and editor 
of the school paper, while another is the 
leading basketball player of the school 
and will go up to State College next 
vear on a scholarship. In times past 
both of these boys would long since have 
been in a factory helping to eke out the 





family income with their “earnings.” 

The Riccolos’ home, while not pre- 
tentious, is one of the best kept on the 
block. There are flowers ‘n front and 
a bit of a vegetable garden in the rear, 
where now and then you may see the 
mother at work with a trowel, since she 
has more leisure for matters that she 
really loves, now that machinery is do- 
ing so much of her home work. 

To be sure these are mainly material 
advantages but they are felt throughout 
the entire community. Even Henry 


Brewster, grumbling away down there in 
the hotel, is leading a_ slightly 
(Continued on page 49) 


more 
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New arrivals—A mericans-to-be 
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Self-supporting women no longer are compelled to follow 
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the ancient trail in the wake of the conquering male 


Why I Believe in Divorce 


T is idle to discuss divorce unless you 
believe in marriage, as idle as to dis- 
cuss surgery if you do not believe in 

life. Nobody in his senses is an advocate 
of divorce as such. Nobody is going 
about crying tor disruption for its own 
sake. But to try and maintain that you 
regard divorce as wrongful, at this stage 
of the evolution of marriage, and at the 
same time to maintain that you pro- 
foundly respect the basic fact of mar- 
riage, seems to me to be an untenable 
position. 

One should perhaps say marriage and 
“marriage,” and then define the kind of 
marriage one believes in and hopes for. 
It should be obvious that the institu- 
tion as we now have it is unsatisfactory, 
inadequate, ridiculously hampering to 
one and probably both of the sexes, and 
doomed besides. 

It is true that a man is no longer 
legally entitled to beat his wife, provid- 
ing his stick is no thicker than his thumb. 
It is even true that lately the English 
Book of Common Prayer permits min- 
isters who are so minded to pronounce a 
marriage ceremony in which the wife is 
not required to promise to obey her hus- 
band. But these, and all other such 
piecemeal reforms, are not enough. A 
husband is still legally “the head of his 
family”—a phrase by which the law 


By Ruru HALe 


Drawings by Helen P. Phelps 





One out of every twelve mar- 
riages in the United States, it 
ts claimed, ends in the divorce 
courts. The wide spread, the 
increase, of divorce, is gener- 
ally recognized as an evil, or 
as a symptom of a grave wrong 
in our social life. No social sub- 
ject is more discussed. Should 
divorce be easier, or harder? 
Would absolute prohibition of 
divorce be a remedy? Or a 
worse evil? 

We asked Ruth Hale, cour- 
ageous and consistent feminist, 
to tell us why she believes in 
divorce. Here is her answer. 
In a later number there will 
be an article by some one of 
exactly contrary mind. 


lumps both wite and children under the 
one head. A husband is legally entitled 
to his wife’s services, without pay, and 
may sue for them if an outside agency— 
say, for instance, an accident in which 
her arm or her leg or back is broken— 
deprives him of her full physical fitness. 
He is still the absolute arbiter of where 
she may live or vote, how she may bring 


-"p their children, whether or not she may 


work outside their home. 

The legal disablements of married 
women, however, multiplied as these 
might be almost without number, are not 
the head and front of this offending. In- 
dustrially and economically, a wife is 
still thoroughly badly off. It is hardly 
possible, in a brief space, to enumerate 
the kind and number of employments 
that a woman may not have when she is 
married, even though she pursued them 
successfully before she married, but they 
are common knowledge. Finally, soci- 
ally, the sphere in which, perhaps, one 
leads the truest, deepest part of one’s 
life, the position of the woman mar- 
ried is simply preposterously secondary. 
In practically all social consideration 
—that is, in her bulk before her fel- 
lows—she derives from him, is accepted 
or not on the basis of his achievement or 
his charm, is overridden at any moment 
out of real or fancied deference to him, 
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is considered, if at all, in consideration of 
his claims, not hers, upon the indulgence 
of the world, and is even named for him 
if she does not make an outcry that 
would tax the patience of a saint. 

All of this springs, of course, from 
the so-recently entire, and still partial, 
regard of a wife as being a ward, a 
chattel. 

Out of that chattel estate the awaken- 
ed woman has decided to decamp. 

In fact, she has done so already, though 
she is still trammeled, still moving pain- 
fully, one clogged step at a time. But 
however slowly, however doggedly, she 
is on her way to new marriages. Al- 
ready there are, well, possibly millions 
of women married here in America who 
are living with their husbands in an in- 
ner relationship which gives them an am- 
ple personal freedom, living with hus- 
bands who would themselves be outraged 
at the idea of taking any advantage of 
the powers which both law and customs 
give tiem. But there are many millions 
more who have found no such dispensa- 
tion, and even the millions under grace 
have still to combat the social and indus- 
trial disabilities. And combat it they will. 
They will have a marriage wherein they 
shall be judged by the quality of their 
own character, their own achievement, 
their own personal power, their own good 
citizenship in an unhampered field, and 
wherein their attitude to their husbands 
isa part of, but never the whole of, their 
recognized virtue. Even where they 


least suspect it, they are straining at their 
bonds. 


me 


If you are unwilling to accept a mere 
dictum on this point, look about you and 
see what is happening to marriages, quite 
irrespective of divorce. There is hardly 
a state legislature in the country which 
has not within the past five years passed 
from one to ten laws altering the legal 
status of husband and wife. They have 
not done enough, but they have all done 
something, and one need look no further 
to find proof, not only that they know 
something must be done, but that there 
is a healthy power abroad to see that 
they do it. 

This power is, of course, chiefly eman- 
cipated, or semi-emancipated women, and 





The professional woman 
can be scornful 


their intention is to create the kind of 
marriage they may honestly and honor- 
ably desire. They have repudiated the 
old form, because it could no longer con- 
tain them, could no longer provide them 
with the fulfilment of ‘their just and 
legitimate demands upon their little span 
of life. They have gone at this repudia- 
tion in many ways, some of them 
articulate, some emotional and _in- 
articulate, but none entirely futile.» And 
in this drive to reshape the marriage 
form, their most scourging weapon has 
surely been divorce. For example, a 
woman bereft of the power to provide 
her own food and shelter by the exercise 
of her own energy, must take this food 
and shelter on terms not her own but 
those laid down by her benefactor. <A 
woman capable of earning her own 
“bread and board” need accept nothing 
ill-fitting to her self-respect. Then, given 
an amazing number of women who are 
thus able to make their own terms, one 
finds the old form of marriage in the 
rather unfortunate position of something 
which may be taken or left—but for one 
prétty staggering fact: that women are 
happier with men and children than they 
are without them. So are’men for that 
matter, but since the present re-forming 
of marriage comes so largely from wom- 
en, one does better to stick to one’s text 

However, we find this: women who 
are no longer obliged to accept the old 
marriage customs—and who could hard- 
ly be expected to have a taste for them 
and who find themselves unable to be at 
their happiest without a man, a mate— 
a life-mate—and children. Without 
divorce, as the most potent protest 
against the marriage institution as they 
find it, they must take it on, with all 
its ancient, outmoded, crippling mores 
on its head, or do without it altogether, 
that is to say, they must do without an 
open, free, honorable relation with a 
man, and without children. 

That, surely, is a predicament in which 
only weaklings would consent to leave 
themselves. Surely it is understandable 
that a woman of spirit would say: 
“Marriage is not now good enough for 
me but I am contemptible if I do not 
make it better, since it is essential to 
me.” Surely it is understandable that 
she can not make it better, whatever her 
spirit, if once she follows her deepest in- 
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stincts into it and then finds, whatever 
its conditions, that she can not get out of 
it. Surely it is understandable that she 
will no longer consent; since she need 
not, to be sunk without trace. 

I think that probably more women 
divorce marriage than divorce men. And 
will, increasingly, until they have hacked 
this relationship into a state more com- 
mensurate with the dignity of their part 
in it. 


, = 
Pa is 3 

And why not?) Who would claim that 
all marriages are sacrament? The true 
marriage is a sacrament, after it has last- 
ed long enough for both the man and 
the woman to have come to rest in each 
other, to have found that they truly 
love, that there is that in the spirit of 
each which both consoles and enlivens 
the other, and that these will last. But 
this is a sacrament which will surely en- 
list them both in an uncoerced devotion. 
It is precisely because I believe that, left 
utterly to themselves, without a trace left 
either of marriage or divorce, men and 
women will make these alliances, to the 
end that they will be most truly and 
securely happy, that I do believe in mar- 
riage. If there is a state that God ap- 
pears to have blessed, it is surely this 
deep, productive long love between men 
and women. But I can not be asked to 
believe that God has ordained as a sacra- 
ment all legal marriage between men and 
women. 

One can think no less than that God 
has immeasurable patience, that He has 
watched over us through many marriage 
forms, many marriage rebellions, many 
gropings and strivings, many aspirations. 
He has seen within mere recorded his- 
tory a hundred ways by which men and 
women have sought to liberate and then 
make permanent the modes under which 
they would live together. Since He is 
the Very Father of all effort and all 
energy, I can not believe that He would 
frown upon our striving. One finds 
all too great a readiness, and all too lit- 
tle a justification, to crown one’s own 
conviction with the sanction of Divinity. 
We are poor humans, and we do the best 
we can, and if it is not very magnificent, 
at least only those are downright sinful 
who stop trying to do better. 
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Wilson 


By ANNE Harp 


FRIENDLY IMPRESSIONS 


Twas the Senate Family Gallery 
on one of those days of the debate 
on the World Court. 

Over the broad barricade of the 
gallery rail you might have seen 
on the floor below a certain Western 
Senator delivering an impassioned plea 
against American adherence. There 
had been many such pleas, but in few or 
none had reference been made by name 
to Woodrow Wilson. On this occasion 
the “Wilson policies” were thus specifi- 
cally attacked. 

In the front row, to the right of the 
aisle, sat a woman dressed in mourning. 
Her hands lay, palm up, very quiet, in 
her lap. The expression of great sweet- 
ness upon her face never varied. It was 
by a curious coincidence upon this day 
that Mrs. Woodrow Wilson happened to 
sit there and to hear those attacks by 
name upon her husband’s dearest dream. 

All eyes turned toward her, for hers 
was a figure very infrequently seen in 
the gallery. ; 

She sat to the right of the aisle. To 
the left of the aisle is the usually empty 
bench reserved for the President. It was 





empty on that day. For when our 
President steps down his wife becomes 
in the Senate Gallery just one of the 
many again. It is, apparently, democ- 
racy. 

One could not but see behind that 
quiet woman sitting there the glory of 
ambition, the happiness of domestic life, 
the tragedy of its sudden finishing, pass- 
ing as in a ghostly pageantry of remem- 
brance. 

She sat and listened. It is perhaps the 
thick fringe of black lashes on both the 
lower and the upper eyelid that gives the 
blue-grey eves an expression a little mys- 
terious. The delicate features, the fine, 
pale skin, complete the picture of what 
one calls “a pretty woman.” Those 
quiet hands, lying palm up in her lap, 
are the hands that certain old masters 
loved. You will see them, pink-palmed, 
pointed-fingered, in the paintings of 
Murillo and Tintoretto. 

Three years have passed since that 
grey winter evening when men and 
women knelt in crowds in the prosaic 
street of an American city, weeping and 
praving before the house where a man 


who was to them more than a President 


lay dying. This is (Continued on p. 45) 
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“My Children, Too!” 


The Confessions of a Modern Mother 


66 OOR old mother! 
You are getting the 
shock of your life, 
aren’t you?” 

It was quite true. 

1 was getting the shock of my life, 

although I had considered my- 

self fairly shock-proot for a mid- 

dle-aged woman. For I had read 

the stories of the earlier Mr. F. 

Scott Fitzgerald, proclaiming the 

bad manners and the indifferent 

morals of the younger set; I had 
seen the posters covering the de- 
livery trucks of the yellows, and 
advertising “‘Bacchantes at Board- 
ng School, a Tale of Today’s Flaming 

Youth”; I had listened to sermons by 

auniable clergymen, reassuring the world 

about the younger generation, and de- 

‘laring its outspokenness more than a 

compensation for its departure from the 

ald code of desirable behavior; I had 
heard at middle-aged women’s luncheons 
sibilant stories about the rich, presum- 
ably well-brought-up school girls who 
rented apartments on their own for giv- 
ing unchaperoned parties. Stories about 
the well-born children of the well-to-do 
which read like transcripts from Theo- 

dore Dreiser’s intimate details of mill- 

hand courtship in “An American 

Tragedy.” 

Yet, in spite of what I had regarded 
as a rather liberal education, my daugh- 
ter was capable of giving me the shock 
of my life. For I had never believed, 
until she casually made the revelation, 
that my children also were caught in the 
current of the muddy torrent. Other 
people’s children—yes. Although, even 
there, I believed the stories about flam- 
ing youth’s lurid ways to be exaggerated, 
single instances to be multiplied by ten, 
by a hundred; an ugly happening in 
New York to be transplanted by lively 
imaginations to Bangor and Baltimore, 
to Seattle and Savannah, until it was 
doing bugaboo duty in a dozen places. 


“They Tell Me Everything” 


UT even granted that there was 
some foundation for the wide- 
spread rumor that youth was on 
the rampage, I had believed my children 
to be miraculously escaping. I thought 
I knew them so well. I knew that our 
relations were much more free and in- 
timate than mine had been with my 
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mother. ~Like most women of my sort 
and age, I had made rather a cult of 
companionability with my children, and 
1 deluded myself that, because I had 
placed no taboos on subject or on style 
when they talked to me, they had told 
me “everything.” 

And then they had always had such 
wholesome interests, such abundance of 
sane recreations, such active intelligences, 
such established good taste, such a back- 
ground of refinement—in short, all 
those things which parents who have 
been blest with wealth and assured so- 
cial position can provide for their chil- 
dren. ‘‘Necking,” ‘‘petting’”—loathsome 
words more offensive to the ears than 
even the “spooning” of my day—were 
not for them. To be sure, they were 
rid of some of the inhibitions of my 
youth; they used livelier language— 
uglier, I found it; they had outgrown 
some sentimentality, some furtiveness. 
But they were not in the midst of the 
turgid stream sweeping on to no-one- 
knows-what. 

And here my elder daughter, Aimée, 
had, with a casual gesture, upset my as- 
surance. Aimée is twenty-two, just out 
of college, where she had a distinguished 
record. She had come in at five o’clock 
that morning after a night which includ- 
ed a dinner, a theatre party, a supper, 
dancing at a night club, a motor run into 
the country and finally ham and eggs at 
an all-night restaurant. 

Now, at noon, standing beside the 
desk where I was attending to my cor- 
respondence, she yawned a little, as she 
told me with entire frankness about her 
night’s program. And, with a slight 
frown of annoyance, she added that she 
hoped she would never again have to 
drive anywhere with her companion of 


anony- 
mously for obvious reasons, are made by 
a woman well known to us—a woman of 
fine taste and intelligence. 
ence with her daughters typical? 
what is the cause—what the remedy? In 
later issues there will be comment from 
daughters as well as from other mothers. 
We shall welcome full discussion by our 
readers (under seal of anonymity, if you 
choose), provided it is discussion based 


Is her experi- 
If so, 


the evening’s revels. He was 
rough, she said—a man-handling 
idiot of a creature. Maternal 
question and filial answer follow- 
ed as swiftly as thrust and coun- 
ter-thrust at fence. Aimée was 
candid with me; she has the un- 
blushing honesty of her genera- 
tion. Heretofore I have been so 
successful in avoiding the role of 
the shocked elder that she was a 
little astonished now to find that 
there were things which shocked 
me. 

“You’re so funny, darling!” 
she told me. “Reverting to grand- 
ma’s mid-victorianism! She gave me a 
lecture the other day about the folly of 
‘permitting liberties.’ Tell the truth, 
mother! Didn’t you ever ‘permit’ any 
‘liberties’ in your day?” 

She was poking fun at me, but I have 
never allowed that to nettle me. 

“My dear, I was married at twenty,” 
I pointed out. “I didn’t have so many 
years in which to flirt with experience. 
And I was chaperoned until then. A 
boy at a dance once kissed me behind a 
curtain, and I slapped his face.” 

Aimée interrupted me with unaffected 
laughter. “You dear little Babes-in-the- 
Wood!” she cried. “You precious lit- 
tle Paul-and-Virginia!” 


“I’m Not That Sort’ 


O use to accuse her of imperti- 
N nence! Back to the main topic. If 
her own good taste did not pre- 
vent her having amorous passages with 
youths toward whom she felt no real at- 
traction, did she not have sense enough to 
know the dangers of such a course, the 
dangers of unleashed emotions, passions ? 
Aimée shrugged her shoulders. “I’m 
not that sort,” she said. “I don’t feel 
any of those urges—”’ 

“You’re fortunate then. Not all 
young women are so fortunate. And very 
few young men, if any. But will you 
tell me why on earth you allow yourself 
to take part in this—necking—if you 
have no particular feeling in it?” 

“Angel,” said Aimée, convincingly, 
“I don’t want to be a wall-flower. A 
girl who will not give a man anything 
of the sort of good time he wants might 
just as well stay home. It’s the price 
one pays for popularity—” She saunter- 
ed off, leaving me to digest that-—my 
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daughter, well born, well educated, well 
off; my daughter who had had winter 
sports and symphony concerts and 
European galleries; who had had them 
and who had loved them! She whom I 
had thought so well fortified by her in- 
heritance, her training and her good for- 
tune, by companionship with a brilliant, 
congenial father and with a mother at 
least tolerant and understanding—that 
girl could calmly tell me that she “per- 
mitted liberties’ that were dangerous to 
self-control, that were vulgar. 


dre We Too Rich? 


Y daughter was caught in the 
M muddy current of her time. And 
if mine, did any escape it? 

Perhaps we were too well off, I 
thought. Perhaps, though Aimée’s father 
works harder at his profession than any 
day-laborer, perhaps, though I, too, lead 
a rigorous lite full of volunteer duties, 
she belonged to the wrong set. Oh, not 
in the terms of the social register, but in 
the terms of real values. It must be 
that she was consorting with the brain- 
less instead of with the serious-minded, 
playing around with the wasters instead 
of with the workers. She and they had 
too much leisure, too much money, too 
much freedom. It could not be that all 
the girls and boys of her age, and young- 
er, in circles where ‘‘advantages” were 
fewer, were taking their amusement in 
the same tasteless and risky fashion. 

My niece, who is twenty-five, a teacher 
and grade adviser in a big Middle West- 
ern high school, came to visit us on her 
way home from summer school at ...... 
University. I sought reassurance from 
her. She shook her head. 

“T can’t give you back your safe little 
world, Aunt Jane,” she said, smilingly. 
‘All of us teachers know that the boy- 
and-girl situation is pretty serious. Of 
course we see the pupils only five or six 
hours ot the twenty-four, and during 
those hours they are under the discipline 
of a strict routine. But even at that we 
are aware of a spreading rottenness—if 
you want to call names. Especially we 
grade advisers hear about it because the 
parents come to us or we are called to 
difficult problem 
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them whenever any 
about the children arises 

“At that age?’ I cried, scandalized. 

“At that age—fourteen and fifteen to 
seventeen and eighteen,” she said firmly. 

“Those horrible stories one reads in 
the newspapers about high school sorority 
and fraternity dances are true? And 
bootleggers to school children—I can’t 
believe it, Jenny!” 

“Exaggerated somewhat, of course, 
but there’s enough truth in them to make 
the situation alarming. The drinking 
adds to the dangers, of course. They may 
not get drunk, but the alcohol does to 
them what people say that it does—it 
releases their inhibitions. We have had 
parents remove their boys from the school 











and send them away to boarding schools 
for boys only; even to military academies 
—just to get them out of the atmosphere 
of sex-excitement. Like every other school 
of our size we have had occasional sex 
tragedies among our pupils—” 

1 begged Jenny to stop. But she is a 
thoroughgoing person and she made me 
listen through. 

‘And they serve as illuminations of the 
general condition,’ she finished relent- 
lessly. ‘‘We get the whole landscape in 
the flash of lightning.” 

I looked at Jenny, so pretty, trig and 
efficient, smiling serenely as she told me 
tales that were to me hair-raising and 
blood-curdling. Did she not think, any 
more than my own Aimée, that it was 
horrible? 

“Poor Aunt Jane! You are getting 
the shock of your life, aren’t you?” 
With some pity but on the whole with 
more amusement, she echoed my own 
daughter’s comment of a few weeks 
earlier. 


Busy Young Women, Too 


SOUGHT a corrective for shock 

by insisting that Jenny should re- 

assure me about the state of affairs 
in her own personal circle. Surely, nice, 
busy, intelligent young women dependent 
upon their own mental, nervous and 
physical well-being to get on in the 
world would not be playing with what 
I still called, in my old-fashioned way, 
the vices of Aimée’s more frivolous, more 
leisured set. The kind of youth that 
spends its summers taking extra courses 
and studies at the universities—that kind 
of youth surely did not find ‘‘necking” a 
pastime. But Jenny shook her head. 

“It is no use,” she said. “You only 
deceive yourself if you think there is any 
difference in the different social circles. 
At the University this summer what do 
you suppose the daily recreation was? 
Of course’? —extenuatingly— “it was a 
rural university and recreation was lim- 
ited. ‘Well, it was to drive a few miles 
out of town, to sit parked with the lights 
off and to ‘pet.’ If a girl did not do 
that, if she were not amenable to the 
process after having taken the drive, she 
was let severely alone. If a new girl 
came and accepted an invitation to drive, 
the next morning her escort was asked: 
‘Well, will she or won’t she?’ And on 
the answer depended her social success.” 

I spoke, as I had spoken to Aimée, of 
the dangers of unleashed emotions and 
passions. Jenny’s impersonal reply was 
even more shocking to me than Aimée’s 
personal disclaimers had been. 

“Oh, in most cases I doubt if matters 
proceed to actual immorality among 
young men and women of that age,’’ she 
said calmly. ‘And, anyway, you know 
that there has been a great spread of 
contraceptive information lately.” 

“Surely some of you have principles— 
or, at any rate, taste,” I challenged her. 
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The Mathematics of It 


‘¢§ H, some of ‘us have worked it 
() out for ourselves that the game 
isn’t worth the candle,” she 
agreed lightly. “I have, for one. To 
me a girl seems a fool if she wastes her- 
self in these affairs. Just as she would 
have seemed a fool to me a generation 
ago if she had lost her virtue—wasn’t 
that what they called it?—for a string 
ot beads. It seems just bad mathematics, 
But there are lots of them who think 
that I am the fool.” 

Whereupon she sauntered off, leaving 
me speechless—a perfectly “nice” girl, 
intelligent, common-sensible, honest, 
hard-working, generous, devoted, but 
frankly indifferent to the womanly vir- 
tue which was the sina qua non of my 
youth, the one without which all the 
others were but dust and ashes. 

The daughters of my own race! It 
was there that I felt the worst of the 
shock. My own children, not merely 
those of other less fortunate, less wise 
people! And I knew that, as an indi- 
vidual, I was as powerless to do anything 
about it as if I lived on another planet. 

I talked with other mothers of my own 
acquaintance. Some of them still dwelt 
in the smug fool’s paradise in which | 
had dwelt a little while ago. Others 
were aware of the situation that existed 
among their children and their children’s 
friends, and were as bewildered as I by 
it. Where had control slipped out of our 
hands? we asked one another. Had we, 
in the determination that no such gulf in 
sympathy should ever stretch between 
our children and us as had stretched be- 
tween us and our parents—had we sacri- 
ficed authority? Had we supinely sur- 
rendered standards in which we believed 
for the sake of a companionability that 
we craved? Had we purchased our chil- 
dren’s society, their honesty—and we all 
agree that these things we have beyond 
anything that was known a generation 
ago—have we purchased them at too 
great a cost—to the children? 

Or has it been a world movement 
quite beyond our control that has brought 
them to the place where they are? Is 
this tasteless promiscuity they affect, this 
assumption of the right to all knowl- 
edge, all experience—is it the result of 
the unleashing of all restraints during the 
war? Is that what “post-war restless- 
ness’ means? Has the new generation 
of youth a contempt for all adult codes 
ot morality as hypocritical since these 
codes sanctioned the final immorality of 
world-wide slaughter? 

Or has the gradual triumph of the 
feminist movement brought about the 
new order—the feminist movement that 
insisted for so long upon equal oppor- 
tunities for men and women, on a single 
standard of conduct for both? (To think 
how, in the days of our innocency, we all 
believed that that meant men should pat- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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From “The Iconography of Manhattan Island” 






The Broadway down which Caria Robbins walked, airing her finery among the fashionables and the pigs of little old New York 


We Look at Our World 


“Westward, Ho!’ moves the Story of This, the Second in a 
Series of Articles on the Real America, in which We 
see the Beginnings of Our Constitution, Our Po- 
litical Parties, Our Social and Industrial Life 


E are looking at a world in 

which there is a constant 

clash of contentious ideas, 

the majority of which seem 

at first sight to be novel to 
ourtime. But the more steadily we look, 
the more we are convinced that in the 
main the forces which are molding mod- 
ern America had their vague beginnings 
in struggles of politicians, bankers, ar- 
tisans and farmers, in streets and inns 
and coffee houses out on the small 
farms and spacious plantations and in 
the log huts of pioneers through all 
the nation that was just coming to 
self-consciousness one hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

When the War of the Revolution 
was over our infant Government, 
though standing on its own feet, was 
wabbly as a week-old colt. As usual, 
the aftermath of war brought disil- 
lusionment and self-interest to the 
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tore. All those reactionary forces which 
had lurked behind the lines that the ideal- 
ists had been holding now showed up 
with claims for their pound of flesh. The 
Articles of Confederation, supposed to 
hold together the divergent interests of 
thirteen colonies, some dominated by 


purely agricultural interests, others by 
the faint beginnings of modern indus- 





trialism, still others by large landown 
ers, proved wholly unequal to this seem- 
ingly impossible task. 

A loose confederation of four million 
peoples scattered along the Atlantic 
Coast from Maine to Georgia, with the 
menace of a common foe removed, was 
now fast developing class antagonisms 
that had in them the seeds of civil war. 

The largest city of 1789 was Phila- 

delphia, with a population of thirty 

thousand. Over ninety per cent of 
the American people were farmers and 
it was on the farms that serious dis- 
content with what the agriculturists 
regarded as their exploitation by in- 
dustrialists and merchants and the 
subservient professional classes flamed 
up into open rebellion. What is 
known as “Shay’s Rebellion” was but 
one manifestation of this hatred of the 
back country for the privileged coast. 
It was enough to convince thoughtful 
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men trom both the liberal and conserva- 
tive camps of the day that without some 
sort of central government the entire 
confederation would soon fall to pieces 
and all the gains of the Revolution be 
lost. 

With the greatest of secrecy a number 
of these men came 
together, discuss- 
ed the grave 
situation and ob- 
tained from Con- 
gress permission 
for a convention 
for “the sole and 
express purpose of 
revising the Ar- 
ticles of Confed- 
eration.” Noth- 
ing in this to in- 
dicate that the 
delegates who 
met in Philadel- 
phia at the Con- 
stitutional Con- 
vention of May 
25, 1787, would 
emerge to ask a 
surprised nation 
to ratify a writ- 
ten Constitution 
a Constitution, furthermore, establish- 
ing a new Federal government, strongly 
centralized and in many respects shift- 
ing power from the people (whom 
Jefferson had named as its sole guardi- 
ans) to their representatives. 

It was not until the year 1837 that 
the debates of the delegates, conducted 
behind closed doors, were finally made 
public and then only through loosely 
taken notes made for the personal use 
of James Madison, himself a delegate. 

Today debate still rages as to the in- 
tentions and motives of the ‘Founding 
Fathers.” The uncritical and rather 
naive historians whose works are studied 
by our school children describe this 
Philadelphia convention as a gathering 
of Supermen from which there came a 
sacred document whose origins it is 
blasphemy to question. Other historians, 
a bit less inclined to sentiment, see in the 
making of the Constitution the inevitable 
compromises between reality and the 
ideal. The Convention has been pictured 
variously as a fight to the finish between 
autocracy and democracy, between the 
expropriated farmers and the privileged 
town folks, between the new ideas liber- 
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ated by the propagandists and the old 
reliance on monarchy, between what 
might loosely be called the Jeffersonian 
ideal and the Hamiltonian, with the lat- 
ter decidedly triumphant. 

If it is true that the privileged classes 
won many advantages through the 
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From “The Pageant of America” 
days when the phrase “infant industry” stood for a quaint reality 


new Constitution, it is also true that 
the Constitution gives to the democrat an 
edged and effective weapon. The origi- 
nal document was derived largely from 
English and French conceptions of popu- 
lar government. As the delegates gave 
the Constitution over to the people for 
their ratification, it was what has been 
called a “Blue Print of Government,” 
containing merely the outlines for the 
setting up of a strong central govern- 
ment. And it was to be a republican 
rather than a purely democratic govern- 
ment. Instead of participating directly 
in national decisions, the people were to 
express their desires through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. Geography 
was to be the basis for this representa- 
tion. The main business of government 
was stated to be the forming of a more 
perfect union, the establishment of jus- 
tice, the insurance of domestic tranquil- 
lity, the provision for common defense, 
the promotion of general welfare and the 





securing of the blessings of liberty for 


men created equal. 

To these ends it was proposed that the 
government have three divisions—the 
Legislative, the Executive and the Ju- 
dicial. Fearing that the Exec- 
utive (the President and_ his 
Cabinet) might encroach upon 
the preserves of the representa- 
tives of the people as had King 
George of England, the Found- 
ing Fathers limited his powers. 
Fearing that the representatives 
might be swayed by “mob rule,” 
the Founding Fathers limited the 
powers of the legislature, first by 
dividing it into two houses with 
the upper house loosely corre- 
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sponding to the conservative and aristo. 
cratic English House of Lords, then by 
submitting its decisions for interpreta. 
tion by the Supreme Court. This was the 
famed system of “checks and balances,” 

The remainder of the Contitution con. 
tained rules for relations of the severa] 


states and the 
Federal govern. 
ment, the pro- 
visions for amend- 
ing the Constitu. 
tion, the paying of 
public debts and 
the ratificationand 
establishment of 
the Constitution. 
Such was the 
document which 
the surprised Jef. 
ferson, returning 
from France 
where he had 
been at the time 
of the Conven. 
tion, found his 
fellow country. 
men heatedly dis- 
cussing at even 
street corner and 
cross-roads, 
Hamilton, with his deeply seated distrust 
of popular rule, his concern for property 
rights and his desire for a strong central- 
ized government, had produced a paper 
suspected by extreme democrats, but never- 
theless a workable instrument. He had 
created something where before there was 
worse than nothing and as usual the man 
with a definite program won the day. De. 
spite the most vigorous opposition, which 
in some cases came close to secession, his 
work was ratified by the necessary num- 
ber of states. But it was not ratified 
without further compromise to the demo- 
crats. Through their insistence, the first 
ten Amendments, commonly called the 
Bill of Rights, were later added to the 
Constitution. These Amendments, pro- 
viding for the freedom of speech, press 
and assemblage, jury trials and the res 
ervation by the states or the people of 
powers not delegated by the Constitu- 
tion, are a restatement of the philosophy 
that was behind the Declaration of In- 
dependence. They are the Magna Charta 
of America, rights to be jealously guard- 
ed by all who take democracy seriously 
rights always the first to be attacked. 


H Scistson one regards the Con- 
stitution as a table of laws hand- 
ed down irom some Sinai, or asa 
compass made for stormy times, it is un- 
questionably one of 
the most remark- 
able instruments of 
government ever 
devised by man. 
With all its draw- 
backs, its system of 
checks and balances 
was the result of 
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brilliant political thinking. It has 
shown a surprising adaptability to fast 
changing national circumstances and it 
has been the model for many latter-day 






property rights. The Constitu- 
tion was a compromise to be sure. 
But what a magnificent com- 
promise ! 

It was as prosaic and as matter 
of fact a business as the payment 
of debts which caused the first di- 
vision of opinion in our new- 
born nation and which gave birth 
to the political parties that we 
know today. 

Hamilton, by dint of propa- 
ganda and somewhat dubious 
political methods, had secured 
the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion. He now proposed further 
to advance the fortunes of the 
privileged by establishing a na- 
tional bank which should pay off 
in full the debts incurred by the 
government during the Revolu- 
tion. To meet the expenses of 
the war, most of the states had is- 
sued paper money. To a large 
extent this had been bought up 
by speculators who now urged 
upon the new government that 
they be paid back in real money. 
Hamilton and his city followers 
favored this idea. Jefferson, 
with his agricultural backing, op- 
posed the proposition. Further- 
more, the followers of Jefferson 
were uneasy over the centralization of 
government, the tendency to follow Eng- 
land’s form of government and the con- 
stant trend toward monarchy that char- 
acterized the Washington administra- 
tion. For three years Washington gov- 
erned this nation with no opposition to 
question him. Then the democrats of 
the day rallied against the Federalists, 
and after the turbulent administration of 
Adams, made Jefferson President. 

Not contemplated by the framers of 
the Constitution, party politics grew up 
trom the natural dissension of those who 
had faith in the wisdom of the people 
and those who distrusted the “mob 
mind.” 


ND now for a time the young na- 
tion was busied with finding her- 
self. Along the Eastern seaboard 

the forces of reaction were clambering 
briskly into the saddle. Freedom-loving 


men and women 
were drifting  to- 


ward the West 
with its promise of 
free land. There 
began the day of 
the pioneer. Amer- 








ica was predomi- 





political experiments. In it the liberal 
may find the broadest latitude for 

the expression of opinion, while 

the conservative may be comfort- fae: 
ed by its manifest solicitude for f ‘ 


It was a frugal time . 
on most tables . 








nantly an agricultural country with the 
plowshare as its national emblem. 

Still, at the opening of the last cen- 
tury the march westward had hardly be- 
gun. There were a scant half-million 
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From “The Pageant of America”’ 
. pewter and wooden dishes were 
. no woman had yet cooked over a stove 


people west of the forbidding Alleghanies. 
Baltimore was the center of population 
in 1800, the largest city was Philadel- 
phia with 70,000 population. Communi- 
cation between the colonies was slow 
and laborious. ‘The lowest postal rate 
was eight cents; from New York to Bos- 
ton it was twenty cents. In 1790 there 
were only seventy-five post-offices in the 
country. Machinery had not come into 
wide use. There were a few iron mills, 
and some machinery for spinning and 
weaving cotton was in use. But for the 
most part the labor was done by hand 
and “hands” were cheap and docile. 

It was a frugal time. With the ex- 
ception of some merchants in the North 
and the planters of the South who revel- 
ed in “conspicuous waste,” the 
men and women of the after-war 
states lived on a plane far below 
the accepted standards of today. 
Food was abundant but plain. 
Salt pork made its inevitable ap- 
pearance at breakfast, dinner and 
supper. Fresh meat might be en- 
joyed once a week by the better- 
paid town artisans. For the most 
part pork and salt fish, potatoes 
and turnips, rye bread and dried 
apples furnished the bulk of the 
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menus. Among the vegetables and fruits 
unknown to the Americans of 1800 were 
cauliflower, lettuce, cantaloupes, rhubarb 
and tomatoes. Only the rich could af- 
ford oranges and bananas and even for 
them ice in summer was out of 
the question. 
Hodcarriers and masons of 
those days worked from dawn to 
4° dark at wages that sound in- 
credibly low today. Unskilled 
laborers received seventy dollars 
a year and food. The income 
of the professional classes was 
pitifully small. Some ministers 
received as low as $250 a year. 
John Marshall at the head of the 
Virginia bar was fortunate to 
make $5,000 a year from his law 
practice. 

Clean sand acted as substitute 
for carpets; pewter and wooden 
dishes were on most of the tables 
of the time. A diminutive week- 
ly paper was the usual periodical. 
Cooking was done over open fire- 
places; no woman had as yet 
cooked over a stove. Most of 
the clothing was home-made. The 
village shop made and sold shoes 
and hats. 

In 1812 Caria Robbins made 
the arduous journey of six days 
by coach from her home in Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, to New 
York. She was eighteen years 
old. Her wardrobe consisted of 
a little, scant, tamboured India 
muslin (‘““The dress I made to 
walk down Broadway in’), a 
dress of salmon-pink lutestring 
with a sea-green silk hat edged 
with blond-lace and trimmed with 
salmon-pink and white ribbons, white 
silk stockings and mitts, a salmon-pink 
gauze shawl with a stamped black and 
white border, flat salmon-pink slippers 
made of kid and several sea-green silk 
“spencers” or walking jackets. Most of 
this none too elaborate outfit for a débu- 
tante making her metropolitan appear- 
ance was devised by the clever hands of 
Caria herself. 

In the same year that Caria started 
forth from Lexington, the United States 
entered into its second war with Great 
Britain, a war that was to lay the foun- 
dations for industrial as well as political 
independence for this country. Even 

(Continued on page 41) 

















THE Woman Cltizey 





From such scenes as this come the pupils of Calhoun. glad to exchange the cotton field for the class room, hungry for education 


A Woman Who Answered a Prayer 


The Story of Charlotte R. Thorn and the School She 
founded for the Negro Boys and Girls of a 


ACK in the late eight- 

ies of the last century, 

a young girl was hav- 

ing an_ exceptionally 

good time in New 
Haven society. Her family po- 
sition and her gay spirits made 
her always popular. One day 
General Armstrong, of Hampton 
Institute, met her in her home. 
“Do you know,” he said while 
they sat side by side at dinner, 
“you are going to Hampton In- 
stitute to teach the Negroes?” 
The suggestion was as surprising 
to her as though she had been 
told she was going to Bolivia to 
teach the Arawak. She laughed 
it away. But General Armstrong 
was not the sort of person who 
could be dismissed in laughing 
or in serious fashion. The next 
season found her in Virginia, not 
a teacher only, but hostess to the 
many people who came to see 
this new, experimental Negro 





County in Alabama 


By Mary Wuire OvincTon 
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Along this pleasant lane Calhoun pupils walk from their 
living quarters to work and play at school 


school beside the Chesapeake. 
Hampton is a beautiful place 
in a fertile, luxuriant country, 
with the bay at its gates, and 
Charlotte R. Thorn soon found 
happiness in her new surround- 
ings. General Armstrong was 
her devoted friend. She liked the 
work among the Negro boys and 
girls She grew enthusiastic 
over their progress. She knew 
Robert Russa Moton, now 
principal of Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, when he was a scholar, big, 
clumsy, painstaking, full of good 
humor and kindliness. Among 
the teachers she became intimate 
with Mabel Dillingham, close to 
her in sympathy and taste. It 
looked as though her life would 
move on in its pleasant round, 
when Booker Washington came 
to Hampton and disturbed her as 
General Armstrong had disturbed 
her a few years before. 
Washington told of the need 
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of schools in the South... He told of the ignorance in 
which the colored children were growing up, the degrada- 
tion among the families, and yet the ambition that made 
them desire to do better, above all to give an education 
to their children. After he had gone, Charlotte Thorn 
and Mabel Dillingham sat up talking all night, and the 
next morning they went to Armstrong and told him 
they believed that they should go into the far South 
and teach. 


with missionary zeal himself, could not say them nay. 

So they wrote to Booker Washington and he advised 
them to go to Calhoun, Lowndes County, Alabama. 
Washington had lately visited that settlement and found 
the men and women in their church praying that some 
one would come to them and start a school. ‘We shall 
be an answer to their prayer,” the two young women 
thought as they went away from the fertility, the beauty, 
the kindliness of Virginia into an unknown land. 

Lowndes is a black county. At that time there were 
twenty-seven Negroes to one white. Where the whites 
are in such a minority they are likely to be masterful, 
distrusting outside influence on 
their working class. The first 
years of teaching were intensely 
dificult. There was the stub- 
born opposition of the dominant 
group—at times _ threatening; 
there were the discomforts, the 
hardships incidental to a place 
so remote; there was the pressing 
necessity of raising money. It 
broke down the health of Mabel 
Dillingham, who died in 1894, 
but Charlotte Thorn worked on 
to victory. 

For the most part the Cal- 
houn folk, colored and white, 
when the Hampton teachers met 
them in 1891, were without many 
standards that are laid down by 
our civilization. But there were 
exceptions. For one, Edward B. 
Chesnutt, a white landowner, 


|: was a blow to their principal, but he, who was filled 


was a man of fine nature and 
high character. He became a 
friend of the school. 


He sold it 

land that was later 
resold to the 
Negroes who were 
able to leave the 
tenant class and set 
up farms of their 
own. He was em- 
ployed by the school 
to advise the farmers 
in their planting and 
in the building of 
their houses, thus 
antedating the work 
now done by the 
agricultural exten- 
sion department of 
t he government. 
Without ostentation 
or any show of race 
pride, he was deeply 
respected by the col- 
ored people. And 
Calhoun through 
him was able to de- 
velop its commu- 





A high school pupil, back from a walk in 
the country 





Two members of the kindergarten pause long enough from 
their important activities to face the camera—shyly 
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A new pupil arrives, well mounted and provisioned—or does the 


sugar cane represent his tuition fee? 


nity work—now so important. 

In the course of time school 
buildings were erected, excellent 
teachers secured from the North 
and, with the coming in of the 
century, Calhoun took its place 
among the important schools for 
Negroes in the South. 

It is a lovely place to visit. 
Among the hills, twenty odd 
miles south of Montgomery, it 
stands like a bit of New Eng- 
land. The buildings are white 
with green blinds, shrubbery is 
all about, and in the activities of 
the place order reigns. The 
school is for the neighborhood 
and for its boarding pupils, some 
of whom have been known to 
walk over a hundred miles to 
enter and work their way to gain 
the coveted instruction. It has 
primary and grammar and high 
school departments. It teaches 
trades and agriculture. And 
dominating it, permeating it, is its founder Charlotte Thorn. 

Only those familiar with the Negro schools started in the 
last century understand the high standards set. I heard Ray 
Stannard Baker ask Miss Thorn, when he was writing his 
book, “Following the Color Line,” if there was much thiev- 
ing in the school. ‘I know,” he said apologetically, “that the 
Negro is charged with stealing, and I understand how the 
practice arose, so I can realize that you may have much to 
combat.” 


great seriousness: ‘Yes, we have had stealing to 

contend with; we have had two cases in the past 
fifteen years. One was a woman in the community who stole 
an old dress. We could not deal with this case, but the other 
was one of our boarders who stole a hair ribbon. She had 
violated our trust in her and had to leave the school dormitory 
and live in the community until we felt by her conduct that 
we could trust her again.”’ Small wonder that the teachers 
tell you, you need not hide your money. ‘“The scholars are a 
guard,” they say. 

And as they are given a high standard in honesty, so they 
are taught cleanliness in mind and body, helpfulness. “Each 
of my boys started to work at once when they got home at 
whatever they saw necessary to be (Continued on page 48) 


M ISS THORN stopped to consider and then said with 
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HO will control China? A tew 

days may give the answer. From 

the north the army of Marshal 
Sun Chuan-fang is moving down toward 
the Yangtse Valley. Behind him is the 
powerful “robber baron” and war lord 
of Manchuria, Marshal Chang Tso-lin. 
From the south the Cantonese, under 
the remarkable young leader, Chiang 
Kai-Shek, still less than thirty, are hurry- 
ing reinforcements northward. Ap- 
proaching from across the world come 
great numbers of British marines, to pro- 
tect their nationals in China. Ameri- 
can warships, British, Japanese, French, 
Italian lie off the coast. 

Actual events are shrouded in the un- 
certainty characteristic of war reports. 
Apparently the Nationalist forces were 
repulsed about a week ago; as we write 
they are reported to be winning, and 
approaching Shanghai. But the situa- 
tion, if not the news, is clear enough. 

A great many large words are used 
about what China wants. They have 
very simple meanings if we move them 
over here. Suppose that the thousands 
of foreigners in New York, or Chicago, 
or San Francisco, all had the privilege, 
when they committed an offense, of be- 
ing tried, not in our courts, but in their 
own. That is ‘“‘extra-territoriality’’—ex- 
isting, we believe, nowhere else in the 
civilized world, since Turkey got rid of it. 

Suppose the customs duties charged at 
New York, or Boston, or San Francisco 
were determined by an agreement of 
foreign powers—determined Jow, too— 
and our government had no right to 
change them. That is the opposite of 
“tariff autonomy.” 

Suppose great blocks of the very best 
business sections, corresponding to the 
Forty-second Street district of New 
York, were held and governed by for- 
eigners—these would be ‘‘concessions.”’ 
Not to mention the “spheres of influ- 
ence” that various nations might hold 
throughout the country. 

Suppose many of the treaties we made 
with other countries gave foreigners 
rights for which we got no correspond- 
ing benefit—yes, we’d call them ‘‘un- 
equal treaties.” 

And finally, suppose none of the 
powers interested in us would take any 
action alone but always acted jointly and 
identically. 

There is the Chinese situation. How 
it came about is a story too long for us 
to sketch here. The point is that while 





China wakes up 


China has for years begged relief, it is 
only now when she has a real army back- 
ing an organized national movement that 
the Powers are abandoning vague future 
promises for immediate proposals. It is 
the Cantonese movement that counts. 
Up at Peking there is what was once the 
official government, now only a shadow. 
In the south, where was the seat of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen’s Republic, are the Kuo- 
mintang, the People’s Party, and the 
Cantonese Army, the people’s army. The 
Kuomintang has an interesting program 
of social and economic reform, but 
point No. | in its creed is—‘‘Foreigners 
Out”—“China for the Chinese’—and 
of course a united China. ; 
But, naturally, at Peking they want to 
speak for all China, too, and that is a 
point of difficulty for the Powers: with 
whom shall they treat? On January 
26th Secretary Kellogg offered to negoti- 
ate with China on tariff and extra-terri- 
toriality (the United States has no con- 
cessions, though we have vast business in- 
terests) whenever there should be a 
single authority to deal with. Great 
Britain made less of the difficulty, and 
proceeded with definite proposals to both 
northern and southern authorities. Great 
Britain of course has by far the largest 
interests in China, and is undoubtedly 
the best hated power. On January 27th 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, British Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, reported the 
proposals he had made: that Chinese law 
should be applied in the consular courts, 
and Chinese courts should hear cases in 
which British subjects are plaintiffs; the 
British should pay the regular Chinese 


taxes, and would enter into local ar- 
rangements with each port for surrender 
of the concessions. He reserved a 
“voice in municipal affairs’ for each 
British community, and he did not pro- 
vide that British defendants should be 
heard in Chinese courts. The proposal 
was simply astounding by comparison 
with earlier responses to Chinese appeals, 
but the British had seen and read the 
handwriting on the wall. Unhappily, 
even while they made these overtures, 
they were sending more and more troops, 
protesting that they were solely for the 
protection of Shanghai and British inter- 
ests. To the Chinese of both North and 
South this looked highly inconsistent, and 
both refused to negotiate. There, with 
rumors of broken relations flying thick, 
the matier rests for the present, while 
12,000 British troops steam closer to the 
scene, and the Chinese representatives at 
the League of Nations protest against the 
despatch of British troops as a violation 
of both the Washington Conference 
agreement and the League Constitution. 

As for Shanghai—with its interna- 
tional city—Secretary Kellogg politely 
requested (no ultimatums now—re- 
quests) that both sides should consent to 
consider Shanghai a _ neutral zone. 
Neither side would give assurances, but 
both insist that foreign lives and prop- 
erty are not endangered. 


A Victory for Arbitration 


HAT vote in the Senate—79 to 0 
—for the resolution in favor of 
arbitration in Mexico and Nicara- 
gua, certainly reduced the tension. We 
heard less thereafter about “confiscation” 
and the difficulty of arbitrating the ques- 
tion. In conflict between the extraordi- 
narily united power of public opinion 
and the power and influence of the oil 
men, temporarily, at least, public opinion 
won. Meantime, all sides can afford to 
wait, for the question—are the new 
Mexican oil and land laws constitutional ? 
—has gone to the Mexican Supreme 
Court. If the Court should decide 
against the new laws, there would be 
nothing more to worry about. If not, 
the situation stands as before—with the 
possibility of awaiting an “overt act” and 
then submitting it to negotiation or arbi- 
tration. 
It has been pointed out again and 
again that, though perhaps these laws go 
too far, their operation could hardly de- 
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prive an oil man of what he has paid 
for. Instead of having outright owner- 
ship or a long-term lease, which he had 
if he bought or leased before 1917, he 
has fifty years in which to develop the 





Cleaning up the stage 


land, and if by any chance that seems not 
to be enough to exploit the oil, he may 
secure a thirty-year extension—which 
ensures, it would seem, the privilege of 
pumping the land dry of oil. To get 
this, however, an oil man must have 
applied before January 1 for drilling 
concessions. This, it appears, most na- 
tionals of other countries have done— 
147 companies in all, including many 
Americans. Twenty-two American and 
Mexican companies have refused. Hold- 
ers of nearly fifty per cent of the oil 
land have applied—are recognizing the 
law. Concerning the others, the ques- 
tion of sound titles has been raised. Is 
any one refusing to make the new appli- 
cation because his title isn’t clear? 
Mexico says so. 


War in Nicaragua 


HE civil war in Nicaragua is 
growing more serious. The town 


of Chinandega has been in turn 
taken by the Liberals, under Sacasa, and 
retaken by the Conservatives, under Diaz 
—with the usual horrors among the 
civilian population as well as a loss of 
several hundred soldiers. 

At Puerto Cabezas, Dr. Juan Sacasa 
still supports his claim to be the rightful 
president of Nicaragua, on the ground of 
his election as vice-president when Solor- 
zano was president. Diaz, at Managua, 
holds the President’s chair, to which the 
Nicaraguan Congress appointed him 
after Solorzano resigned and when Sa- 
casa was out of the country. It happens 
that Solorzano resigned under pressure 
and Sacasa was driven out—which is the 
point where the argument begins as to 
who is the rightful president. The 
United States has recognized Diaz, and 
Mr. Coolidge defends his claims. Sen- 
ator Borah, on the other hand, puts up a 
good argument for Sacasa. 

The truth is, the question is one for 
legal argument, and a strong case can be 
made for either side. But the situation 
is in our hands to solve. Diaz is our 
man, aided by us now and earlier, and a 
word from us would suffice. Until very 


recently he refused all suggestions of 
mediation, but recent reports say he has 
offered to do whatever we ask. Sacasa 
had made several proposals for mediation, 
though he refused the offer of Admiral 
Latimer, in charge of the marines who 
occupy a “neutral zone,”’ on the ground 
that Latimer could hardly be neutral. 

Public opinion in this country con- 
tinues to be clear for mediation. Vari- 
ous proposals have been made, among 
them, one that this Government make 
up a mediation commission comprising 
representatives of the United States, 
Mexico and the other four Central 
American states, which happen to be 
evenly divided on the question as to who 
is legal president of Nicaragua. Mean- 
time the latest report is that 1600 more 
marines have been ordered to Nica- 
ragua. 


The Allies Leave Germany 


HE ending of inter-allied military 

control in Germany at midnight on 

January 31 marks another turn for 
the better in continental relations. For 
seven years the Allies have been trying 
to enforce that section of the Versailles 
treaty which says that Germany shall 
never have an army of more than one 
hundred thousand men. It proved a 
tough job. Scores of French officers, 
each with his private car and chauffeur, 
toured Germany endeavoring to ferret 
out secret armaments and fortifications. 
The chief result was to make even un- 
political Germans condone any violation 
ot the armament clauses. 

Gradually the Allies began to see the 
futility of these inspection tactics. Now 
they have given over all control to the 
League and have even accepted a com- 
promise by which the Germans are per- 
mitted to retain some of the eastern for- 
tifications which they erected in violation 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Another 
provision of the disarmament agreement 
is the creation of a demilitarized German 
border from Koenigsberg, on the Baltic, 
along the Polish, Czechoslovak and Aus- 
trian frontiers, to the Rhine. Germany 
also agrees to enact a law for the regula- 
tion of war materials. There will be a 
League Commission to keep Germany 
disarmed, which, in practice, will prob- 





The menace of a coal strike 
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ably mean investi- 
gation after some ®. i 
other League mem- We -f 
ber has complained ' 
about Germany’s 
rebuilding her 
army. 


Thumbs 
Down on a 
Billion? 

H E compli- 


cated tax liti- 

gation now 
going on over the 
Ford fortune does 
not concern Henry 
Ford, but it is he 
who is getting the limelight — the 
richest man in the world, which also 
means the richest man in history. Three 
times he has been offered $1,000,000,000 
for his motor company ; three times he has 
refused. On the basis of such an offer it 
is estimated that Mr. Ford and his son 
should be worth $1,200,000,000—far 
ahead of other men of vast wealth. 
Next come the Rockefellers with $600,- 
000,000 and next the Mellons with 
$200,000,000. But not only does the 
Ford fortune exceed in mere bulk, it 
leads also in the amazing speed of its ac- 
cumulation. Only twenty-five years ago 
Mr. Ford and a few others invested 
the $100,000 which has now swelled to 
more than a billion. Part of the profits 
have been drawn out in dividends, but 
most have gone back into the business to 
build more factories, to buy iron mines, 
forests, railroads, blast furnaces, shipping 
lines, to control every process in the mak- 
ing of a Ford. 

The real point of the case is a feud 
between Senator-Couzens and Secretary 
Mellon. The Government says Couzens 
and other minority stockholders in the 
Ford company who sold out a few years 
ago didn’t pay enough income tax. They 
say they paid on the basis of a Treasury 
valuation and that Mr. Mellon is after 
them now in revenge for alleged revela- 
tions made by Senator Couzens about 
Treasury favoritism. 











Swe 
Henry has no use 
for a billion! 


Daugherty and Miller Again 


HE first case of the Government 

of the United States against former 
Attorney-General Harry M. 
Daugherty and former Alien Property 
Custodian Thomas M. Miller failed be- 
cause the jury disagreed. Now for a 
second time these two former Republi- 
can leaders are facing the same charge— 
that of conspiracy to defraud the United 
States of their fair and unbiased services. 
It is alleged by the Government that for 
the consideration of $391,000 in Liberty 
Bonds, these two men rushed through a 
claim for $7,000,000 worth of German 
capital seized during the war. So far 
the Government claims actually to have 





traced $179,000—mostly in bonds—to 
the pockets of the defendants. 

But it is a tangled skein, knotted with 
legal difficulties, and the less easily un- 
wound because two of the men involved, 
John T. King and Jess W. Smith, are 
both dead. They be under in- 
dictment with Mil- 
ler and Daugherty 
were they living. 
Jess Smith commit- 
ted suicide just as 
the story “broke” 
—to use the news- 
paperman’s _ lingo. 
He was Daugher- 
ty’s most intimate 


would 


friend and at the 
present moment, 
with the Govern- 
ment’s case resting 
and the defense 
about to present 
its side ot the 


question, the spec- 
tre of Jess Smith 


stalks the court 
room. According 


to one New York 
paper, “the fate of 
Daugherty depends’ 
largely on whether 
the jury will allow 
this phantom to 
shoulder the re- 
sponsibility for the 
wrong-doing ot 
which his _ living 
friend is now being accused.” 


Yes, We Have No Coal 


PRIL first may bring another coal 
crisis. ‘The United Mine Work- 


ers have recently voted to de- 
mand a two-year extension of the Jack- 
sonville agreement which has maintained 
the peak wages of 1920. Union oper- 
ators in Ohio and Pennsylvania are in- 
sistent that these wage scales be cut, as 
they are competing with non-union 
mines in which wages are from 30 to 50 
per cent below the Jacksonville schedule. 
In recent years every strike has re- 
sulted in larger non-union production 
and already 65.3 per cent of bituminous 
coal is coming from non-union mines. In 
the event of a strike the United Mine 
Workers might be weakened again. 
The soft-coal industry is very sick 
and there has been little attempt to doc- 
tor it. The Hammond report, covering 
the whole situation and making recom- 
mendations for legislation, has gone beg- 
ging for action. 


To Censor 


HE New York theatre is now 
struggling with the problem of 
censorship—and what kind. There 
is a bill up for state censorship in Al- 
bany. Governor Smith, on the other 


or Not to Censor 








hand, suggests that the problem is not 
state-wide, but municipal—that New 
York work out its own dramatic salva- 
tion. 

Meantime the managers, producers, 
and actors of three plays running in New 
York City were arrested. “Sex” had 
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Revising the Prayer Book 


LL the prelates and high digni- 

taries of the English Church gath- 

ered recently in solemn conclave, 
They were summoned to hear the an- 
nouncement of the first changes made 
in the Book of 
Common Prayer 
for 265 years, 
“The Alternative 
Prayer Book,” as 
the new version is 
called, represents 
certain comprom- 
ises about matters 
of rites and rituals 
between the Evan- 
gelical or Low 
Church and the 
Anglo-Catholic, or 
High Church. 
Briefly, the changes 
concern “‘reserva- 
tion” of the sacra- 
ment for the sick, 
prayers for the 
dead, the use of 
vestments in the 
communion service, 
the dropping of the 
word “obey” from 
the marriage serv- 


| ice. No minister 
© Underwood & Underwood would be com- 
pelled to use the 


A typical street scene in the native quarter of Hankow before war swept that way. Hankow, 
considered the strategic key to Shanghai, has been taken by the Cantonese 


been on ten months without interfer- 
ence when the warrants were served. 
“The Captive’ was playing its fifth 
month, “The Virgin Man” its third 
week. The first two plays had already 
been passed by the citizens’ play jury 
which, in the general excitement, seems 
to have been entirely forgotten, though 
District Attorney Banton pledged sup- 
port to its verdicts. 

The third, “The Virgin Man,” had 
been playing to meagre houses and was, 
according to rumor, about to close its 
doors on a failure. Now, thanks to free 
publicity, it is playing to capacity. Or 
to put it in the words of the friendly 
cop as he said when he arrested the man- 
ager of “The Virgin Man’—“Young 
man, your fortune is made.” As we go 
to press none of the cases against the 
plays has been tried. 

A new jury plan, however, comes 
from the theatrical world itself. It is 
for a Theatre Supervision Board, to con- 
sist of three managers, three actors and 
three authors, which shall provide con- 
sideration for complaints concerning 
plays before or after they are put on. 
Every complaint would be reviewed by a 
jury with five members representing the 
public and two from the Supervision 
Board, and a majority decision would be 
binding. Police raids would still be 


possible but less likely to be needed. 





new forms, but his 
right to do s0 
would not be unqualified. He could not 
force them on his congregation. Many 
low churchmen are threatening to resist 
certain of the alterations which they 
contend are but a step to amalgamation 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 
There is time yet for further discussion. 
The changes must be approved by the 
House of Bishops in March, by the 
National Assembly in July, and _ finally 
by Parliament. 
Very Briefly 

WEDEN and Belgium, whose 

royal houses were recently united 

by marriage, have made a treaty 
outlawing war. Even the usual excep- 
tions of “national honor” and ‘“‘vital in- 
terests’’ are ruled out. Sweden has a 
similar treaty with Denmark and Fin- 
land. 

France has refused and Japan ac- 
cepted the President’s proposal for a 
conference on naval disarmament. (See 
page 25.) It is expected that Italy will 
side with France, Great Britain wit) 
Japan. 

William Gibbs McAdoo’s hat is agair 
in the presidential ring, tossed there with 
a speech directed against the political 
machines of the large cities and the move 
ment for “nullification” of the prohibi 
tion law in, for instance, New York 
State. 


February 21, 1927 
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O those who sometimes grow 

depressed over the results of 

woman and her vote, faith 

and hope ought to be at least 

partially restored when they 
consider the significant difference be- 
tween the way in which the country 
has accepted the Eighteenth Amendment, 
ushering in Prohibition, and its reception 
of the Nineteenth Amendment, con- 
ferring Suffrage. 

In the one case there has followed 
resentment, revolt, furious agitation, 
thunderous protests, increasing defiance 
of the law and a condition generally 
deplored by all clear-headed people, the 
curing of which seems far distant and 
uncertain. In the other all the fury 
and feeling were in advance of the 
amendment’s adoption. Following, there 


f came complete calm, good-tempered and 


universal acquiescence in the final action 
of the ratifying states, and absolute ab- 
sence of aftermath. Whatever else is 
heard about Woman Suffrage these 
days, and regardless of how far short 
of expectations it may have fallen, the 
thing never heard jis a serious suggestion 
of back-tracking. It is not only that 
the utter impossibility of repealing the 


Suffrage Amendment is never ques- 
tioned, but no one really wants it 
repealed—or modified. So far as the 


country is concerned, when the ratifica- 
tion of the Nineteenth Amendment gave 
women the vote, it was accepted as 
“finished business.” 


A Square Deal in Sentiment 


but the Suffrage fight was every bit 

as bitter as the Prohibition fight, 
the methods used by its leading advocates 
were much the same, and the feeling 
aroused almost as intense. No one now 
can consider the contrast between public 
sentiment on these two vital questions 
that so long permeated our politics 
without feeling that whatever the dis- 
couragements women have met in the 
early exercise of their right, there are 
no real obstacles in the road now, not 
the least vestige of hostile feeling 
toward full political participation. It is, 
of course, much too early yet for con- 
clusions, but if it does not work out 
in the end, it’s woman’s own fault. She 


QO F course the two are not parallel, 





By FRANK R. KENT 


is certainly getting a square deal so far 
as sentiment alone is concerned. 
The biggest fault of women in 
politics is a fault they are not responsible 
for. It is that their sponsors in baptism 
promised too much for them. Politics 





“The political education of 
women has just begun. Personally 
I believe another generation will 
greatly narrow the gap now exist- 
ing. Women will be much more 
potent politically than they are 
now. But they have some 
dangers ahead—dangers mostly of 
indifference and inertia.” 

We asked Mr. Kent, brilliant 
political writer, to be candid on 
this theme of our faults. He has 
been. Any comments from the sin- 





ners? 
and the country needed the vote of 
womankind, these sponsors said. With- 


out it government would grow steadily 
worse; with it would come more ideal- 
ism, less corruption, purity, morality, 
honesty. These sponsors made the mis- 
take such enthusiasts always make—the 
mistake similar people connected with 
organized labor make when they claim 
ability to swing the entire labor vote in 
any one direction. The labor vote just 
won't be swung. There is no such 
thing as a “labor vote,” pure and sim- 
ple; there is no such thing as a feminine 
vote, pure and simple—and it is prob- 
ably a blessing that this is so. Members 
of organized labor vote their individual 
convictions and so do women. ‘They 
do not vote en bloc for any fancied 
ideals of organized labor nor for 
any chimerical principles presumably 
cherished by females alone. 

Thus are the political sins of the 
mothers and aunts visited upon the 
daughters and _ nieces. Enfranchised 
womanhood gets credit for having done 
nothing with the ballot, because, com- 
pared with what the lady prophets and 
soothsayers said it was going to do, it 
really has done very little. 

But modern women have another 
fault in politics for which they alone 
are responsible, and that is that so many 
of them do not vote at all. It is, for- 


Women’s Faults in Politics 


Mrs. Voter Does Not Yet Hold Her Own With Mr. Voter in Interest, 


Information, Registration and Marking the Ballot 


tunately, possible to present some figures 
to prove this statement. But it is not 
so easy to explain the fact. It is true, 
of course, that there are still living in 
the present generation women who were 
opposed to Suffrage, are still unrecon- 
ciled and will neither register nor vote. 
They are few, however, and will pass. 
They do not account for the fact that 
in the Presidential election of 1920, out 
of a total of 23,994,580 native and 
naturalized white women of voting age 
(twenty-one years and over), it is es- 
timated that in forty-two out of forty- 
eight states, only 43 per cent actually 
voted. When it is known, moreover, 
that of the 26,713,832 popular votes 
cast for President that year, approxi- 
mately 10,000,000, or 37 per cent, were 
cast by women, and that the stay-at- 
home aggregate of both men and women 
approximated 50 per cent, it becomes 
clear that the stay-at-home vote among 
women was larger than among men.* 

This, mind you, was a Presidential 
election. Does it represent the high- 
water or the low-water mark of femi- 
nine interest in voting? Can it be 
said, “A Presidential year is not a fair 
test; women have a deeper interest in 
the politics and government of their 
own ‘states and cities. They function 
best as political housekeepers?” Chicago 
furnishes some illuminating figures. In 
1920, Chicago women registered to the 
number of 338,613, and 312,859 of these 
voted for candidates for President of 
the United States. A splendid show- 


ing! Along came the city election of 
1921 and there was an even larger 
registry. But the vote of the sex that 


might be expected to concern itself with 
“good housekeeping” in its own ménage 


fell off to 119,247. 


“Political Housekee pin g” Figures 


cago: In the general election of 
1922 Chicago women cast 264,241 
votes; yet in the judicial election of 1923 
—a home town affair—they dropned to 
151,167 votes. Two years later, March, 
(Continued on page 46) 


Pee example, again in Chi- 


*These figures are from “American Women 
at the Ballot,” by Simeon Michelet, National 
Get-Out-the-Vote Club, 719 Albee Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Congressional Climax 


The Farm Relief Puzzle, A Presidential Proposal, 


Two Foreign Policies, and Some 


February 17, 1927 


HE isolationists have it. The 

anticipated refusals of Great 

Britain and other members of 

the World Court to accede to 

the reservations demanded by 
the United States as a condition to its 
own membership have arrived, and for 
the time being the World Court issue is 
dead. The isolationists rejoice. Ameri- 
can isolation and freedom from foreign 
entanglements!—with American war- 
ships and marines in Nicaragua to pro- 
tect American property holdings and 
business investments in that small turbu- 
lent state; with serious situation in 
American-Mexican relations precipitated 
by alleged danger from the new Mexi- 





Congressional Tiffs 
By CATHERINE I. HAcKET? 


can oil and land laws to oil companies 
with $318,638,000 invested in Mexico; 
with thirty-three American war vessels 
and 2,500 marines in Chinese waters to 
protect American interests in the Far 
Fast The State Department is 
being very firm indeed in Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, and China, insisting that the 
despatch of armed forces to protect 
American lives and property is accord- 
ing to the best American traditions. 
Democratic and ‘Progressive’ senators. 
noting the lull in the Mexican situation, 
are apprehensive lest the adjournment 
of Congress leave the President and Sec- 
retary Kellogg free to take aggressive 
steps in Mexico without the usual ef- 
forts of Congressional committees to 
have a finger in the pie, and Senator 


Frazier has introduced a_ resolution 
which would prevent the Executive from 
sending armed forces into Mexico before 
the convening of the next Congress. 
Secretary Kellogg is temporarily 
blocked in his desire to meet the demand 
of new China for revision of the old 
treaties on customs and extraterritoriality 
by the deadlock between the conflicting 
powers of Peking and Canton in their 
struggle for control of the Chinese gov- 
ernment. In a statement defining the 
American policy in China, he offered to 
meet representatives of both factions for 
the purpose of drawing up new treaties, 
and emphasized the desire of the United 
States to treat with China on a basis of 
equality and reciprocity. His next step, 
an appeal to the Chinese militarv lead- 
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ers to establish a neutral zone around 
the international settlement at Shanghai, 
was summarily refused, and followed 
within a few days by the call of the 
Chinese minister, Alfred Sze, at the 
State Department to ask why it was 
necessary to send American marines to 
China when there had been no injury to 
American interests there. The difficulty 
of setting up “neutral zones” to be re- 
spected by contending armies without di- 
rect interference with the plans of one 
side or the other has been demonstrated 
in both Nicaragua and China. It would 
be as easy to declare that fighting must 
be restricted to Mondays and Fridays. 


Again the 5-5-3 Ratio 


T has long been the desire of Presi- 
| dent Coolidge to extend the 5-5-3 
agreement reached between Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan at 
the Washington conference to auxiliary 
vessels not covered by the treaty. He 
has been surprised at the refusal of 
France to consider his proposal that the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan attempt to deal sepa- 
rately with naval limitation, while the 
powers are discussing a program for 
limitation of naval, land and air arma- 
ments during the session of the Prepara- 
tory Commission for a Disarmament 
Conference, at Geneva. The reply of 
France was received in record time. It 
flatly stated that, since naval limitation 
was one of the major points of the 
League of Nations program, there is no 
necessity for considering a separate naval 
agreement until it is seen what the 
Geneva conference can accomplish. 
With New England tenacity, Presi- 
dent Coolidge refuses to give up the 
idea that the United States shall take the 
lead in extending the provisions of the 
Washington conference treaties. He 
has opposed the building of additional 
American cruisers on the ground that an 
agreement can be reached with other 
nations which will halt the race in 
armaments not covered by the existing 
treaties. The way is still open for a 
three-power naval conference of the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan. 
The prediction in these columns that 
the second session of the 69th Congress, 
with the appropriation bills as the major 
item of legislation, would be one of the 
dullest in years has been thoroughly dis- 
credited, and our only excuse is that it 
looked that way at the time. Who could 
have foretold that the sudden develop- 
ment of “situations” in Nicaragua and 
Mexico would turn the humdrum ses- 
sions of the Senate into stirring debates 
of foreign policies, disarmament, and the 
future course of this nation in world 
affairs? That a cleverly maneuvered 
deal between the “business bloc” and the 
“farm bloc” by which the long-pending 
McFadden branch banking bill and the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill were brought 





to a vote would bring the agricultural 
situation in Congress to a head? That 
an unprecedented breakdown of party 
lines and a failure of Republican leaders 
to support the President on outstanding 
measures would put Mr. Coolidge in the 
tightest political fix of his career? 

This last development, which has 
meant a shifting and realignment of politi- 
cal forces on farm relief, cruiser appro- 
priations, and Presidential nominations, 
stands out clearly as the session draws 
to a close. By a vote of 49 to 28 the 
Senate rejected Cyrus Woods, of Penn- 
sylvania, the President’s nominee to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Three 
hours after the White House spokesman 
had issued an appeal to hold up the ap- 
propriation for building three new cruis- 
ers authorized in 1924, the Senate 
authorized them by a vote of 49 to 37, 
in an amendment to the Naval Appropri- 
ation bill carrying $320,000,000, which 
is now in conference with every indica- 
tion that the House will reverse its for- 
mer rejection of the cruiser item. The 
McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, which 
has been steadfastly opposed by Mr. 
Coolidge, passed the Senate by a vote of 
47 to 39, with eight former opponents of 
the bill voting “aye,” and the House by 
214 to 178. The Lausanne treaty, with 
the President and State Department 
solidly behind it, was defeated, and the 
Geneva poison gas protocol, another Ad- 
ministration project, was laid on the 
shelf. Altogether the G. O. P. forces in 
Congress have failed to uphold the 
President’s hands. 

The remarkable thing is that his pres- 
tige here in Washington has not suffered 
accordingly. The criticism which has 
been directed at the Administration’s 
policy in Mexico and Nicaragua has beer 
aimed at the State Department rather 
than at the White House. The phrase 
“‘Mexican-fostered Bolshevist hegemony” 
used in an Associated Press dispatch on 
Nicaragua and popularly supposed to 
have emanated from a State Department 
official still recurs with irritating per- 
sistence in anti-Administration news- 
papers and periodicals, and has caused 
Secretary Kellogg no little trouble in his 
effort to steer a clear course between 
protection of American interests abroad 
and popular aversion to anything savor- 
ing of “imperialism.” 


Farm Relief “Bursts” 


ITH the suddenness of an ex- 

plosion, farm relief took the cen- 

ter of the floor in both Houses, 
and the McNary-Haugen bill, which 
last session was conceded by its support- 
ers to be on a back shelf, was taken out, 
dusted off, and with slight changes in 
minor provisions shoved through by a 
coalition of two fundamentally antago- 
nistic groups—the Eastern supporters of 
the branch banking bill and the agricul- 
tural bloc. In the farm bill is more 


25 





political dynamite than in any other do- 
mestic or foreign issue. The Adminis- 
tration group, which has for three 
and a half years insisted that agri- 
culture would come back under the tree 
play of economic forces, could find no 
adequate answer to the Department of 
Agriculture figures showing that the 
average price of an acre of farm land 
had decreased from $108 in 1920 to 
$76 in 1926, that the average incame of 
the farmer is slightly over $1,000, and 
that the constant production of more of 
certain crops than can be consumed in 
the United States is keeping prices. be- 
low cost of production in most lines. 
The farm bill, which aims to control the 
surplus production, is destined to affect 
the political fortunes of President Cool- 
idge, of former Governor Frank Low- 
den, of Illinois, who is credited more 
than any other one person with keeping 
the issue alive and stirring up farm 
organizations to demand passage of the 
bill, of Vice-President Dawes, described 
by Democratic Senator George, of 
Georgia, as the “directing genius” of the 
movement that brought about a vote. 
and of Senator McNary, to whom are 
ascribed vice-presidential aspirations. 


Will lt Work? 


HE Presidential opposition to the 

I McNary-Haugen bill has been di- 

rected chiefly against the “equaliza- 
tion fee”—an internal tax to be levied on 
every marketed unit of commodities to 
pay the cost of marketing the surplus, 
with the farmer guaranteed against loss 
from this surplus. The bill is declared 
by its supporters to be the only practical 
method yet devised to prevent heavy loss 
to the producer whenever surplus crops 
must be thrown on a world market in 
competition with agricultural exports 
from other nations, and with prices fix- 
ed at Liverpool and other world market 
centers. 

It proposes to set up a Farm Board 
of twelve members to be appointed by 
the president from nominations submit- 
ted by farm organizations. A revolving 
fund of $250,000,000 would be turned 
over to this board from the Treasury. 
Whenever a surplus of certain crops de- 
velops the Board would be empowered 
to discover the amount of the surplus, 
and to buy it up at prevailing market 
prices in the United States. It would 
then be held in warehouses for future 
sale. or would be sold on the foreign 
market, with the equalization fee as- 
sessed against each marketed unit of six 
specified products presumably taking up 
the loss to the Board. Under the pro- 
visions in the original bill, the fee would 
have been collected from the producers; 
under the 1927 model of the bill it 
would be collected from the middlemen 
who handle the product, and would pre- 
sumably be passed on. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Late Winter 
Plavs and Players 


HE 1926-27 theatrical season in 

New York may not be admirable, 

but its case is not after all that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, those wicked 
cities of the plain in which there was 
none righteous. No, a search for good 
plays would yield a list of far more even 
than the five we picture here. 

We have chosen a few glimpses of 
plays in which women’s share is prom- 
inent. Most notable is Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory Theatre. Convinced that 
the salvation of the stage lies in giving 
the actor a chance to play many parts 
and the playgoer a chance to hear many 
plays, cheaply—Miss Le Gallienne has 
bravely ventured on her own. Half a 
dozen plays have been rotating success- 
fully, to the delectation of crowded 
houses. Best of all is “The Cradle 
Song,” of which a scene is shown here 
at the left—a charmingly delicate and 
sentimental story of a baby mothered 
all the way to her wedding day by a 
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sisterhood of enclosed nuns. 
Miss Le Gallienne is Sister 
Joanna of the Cross, at the 
right in the picture. 

Also on page 26 is pictured 
one of the most starry of 
those all-star revivals which 
happen every year or two. 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, _ be- 
loved of three generations 
of theatre-goers, ably sets off 
the charm of Pauline Lord and 
Rollo Peters in Pinero’s ‘““Tre- 
lawney of the Wells.” 

Above, on this page, is Lynn 
Fontanne as Eliza in the 
Theatre Guild’s revival of 
‘“Pygmalion.”” Shaw’s comedy 
is a never-failing source of de- 
light to those who enjoy seeing 
the cockney flower-girl trans- 
formed into a lady by educa- 
tion in proper diction and pro- 
nunciation. 

Florence Eastman and Ed- 
ward Johnson were the for- 
tunate opera stars who had the 
honor of singing at the world 
premiere of ‘The King’s 
Henchman,” “made in Amer- 
ica” by Americans, eems 
Taylor and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. Mr. Taylor holds a 


respected place in the musical 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Editonally Speaking 


The President's Disarmament Plan 


ACK of Mr. Coolidge’s unwillingness to endorse 
the building of cruisers lay the plan for disarma- 
ment counsels which he suddenly announced on 

February 10. At the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference the famous 5-5-3 ratio was made to cover only 
battleships. Now Mr. Coolidge suggests that the dele- 
gates already appointed to the Preparatory Commission 
on disarmament at Geneva shall consider an extension 
of that ratio, for Great Britain, the United States and 
Japan, to all naval vessels—cruisers, submarines, air- 
planes—with special modifications for Italy and France. 
The proposal does not involve setting up new machin- 
ery, nor withdrawal from the Geneva commission. 
It merely suggests a conference of the five powers look- 
ing toward an agreement to halt the threatening growth 
of naval rivalry. France, the first nation to act ofh- 
cially, has refused the proposal, Japan has accepted. 
At the Preparatory Commission France has stood for 
the principle of considering land, sea and air disarma- 
ment problems simultaneously. She reaffirms this posi- 
tion. Besides, with delicate rebuke, she urges the im- 
portance of keeping all disarmament negotiation within 
the League of Nations. 

Now the question is whether the three great naval 
powers will consent to a three-power agreement cover- 
ing auxiliary ships. The situation bristles with diff- 
culties, but the menace to peace that lies in a race of 
armaments is so serious that the task should be faced 
and tackled. It is, after all, these three nations that 
are eyeing each other’s building programs and count- 
ing ship against ship. The American proposal is a 
new hope, with immediate promise in it if it works at 
all. The goal of limitation along all lines through the 
League is the goal, but distant. Any effort to stop com- 
petitive naval building at once should be encouraged. 
The President has shown himself consistently in favor 
of such limitation of armament and he should have our 


support. 
~ ~ ~ 


The Cost of Clean Courthouses 


VERY  difficuit subject—taxation. Most 

women—and most women’s husbands—can get 

wound up in its intricacies like a kitten in a 
ball of yarn. But the effect of taxation, the way taxes 
are used, is as practical and immediate as bread and 
butter, and every once in a while some group gets hold 
of it from the right end. There was a League of 
Women Voters group like that in Alleghany County, 
Pennsylvania, who (under the able leadership of Mrs. 
John O. Miller) were studying taxation. They had 
bumped up against ponderous reports and, after much 
mental anguish, had arrived at the fact that an expert 
accountant was needed to audit the comptroller’s books. 





And then they found 


But that, they said, was slow. 
could understand 


something that they, as women, 
—a matter of housekeeping. 

They found that enormous sums were being spent 
for their courthouse—not a very big building, either, 
not nearly as big as many office buildings. They found 
that it was costing about $200,000 a year to clean the 
courthouse. It seemed too much. Still, they had 
no basis of comparison. But right near the court- 
house was a big office building (owned by a woman, 
incidentally ), twenty-one stories high, with a big popu- 
lation carrying in just as much mud per human foot 
as was carried into the courthouse. So the women 
found the cost per square foot of cleaning the office 
building, and then they found the cost per square foot 
of cleaning the courthouse, though that space had to be 
calculated especially for the purpose, as nobody had 
ever before known how many square feet it contained. 
Well, to cut it short, the women found that to clean 
the office building cost twenty-five cents a square foot, 
and to clean the courthouse cost seventy-five cents. 
Further, one was clean and the other dirty. 

The story is recent. We can not tell you whether 
a reform was wrought. But the moral is there for 
any other community to apply. How are your taxes 
spent? And why? 


~ *~ * 


An American Grand Opera 


TRULY American grand opera composed to 
English verse, sung by American singers, the 
work of two of the most gifted of our young 
Americans, Deems Taylor and Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, had its premiére at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York City February 17 (just in time for us to 
crowd in one picture, page 27) and made a success that 
marks a milestone in the development of American 
music. 
For years grand opera in the United States has been 
a foreign product sung in any language but English, 
and the desire for native work has not found the com- 
bined genius and theatrical experience which successful 
opera demands. This is the ninth native work in 
seventeen years to be given at the Metropolitan, but 
not one of these has made its way into foreign opera 
houses and at the same time remained in repertoire. 
Instead of offering a prize in a contest, the Metro- 
politan directors about a year ago commissioned these 
two outstanding persons in the artistic world to write 
an opera for production at the Metropolitan. Edna 
St. Vincent Millay is recognized as one of the best of 
our young poets. Deems Taylor has been winning in- 
creasingly high regard for his genuine musical gifts 
through his songs and orchestral compositions. Both have 
creative ability and imagination of a high order. The re- 
sources of the greatest opera organization in the world 
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guaranteed the most favorable production of the work. 
and the success of ““The King’s Henchman’ indicates 
that the United States, through the combined work ot 
a man and a woman, has produced a music drama which 
will remain in the repertoire and be repeated in the 
great opera houses of the world. 


~~ ~ *~ 


Babies Should Be Recorded 


S your state in the birth registration area? Mean- 
ing states in which there are satisfactory registra- 
tion laws and actual registration of 90 per cent of 

the births. It is not if you live in Alabama, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, 
South Dakota or Missouri.’. Only seven states lie 
outside the death registration area—Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Nevada, Texas, Georgia, South 
Dakota. The importance of accurate birth and death 
records is obvious. For instance, figures concerning the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Infancy Act could 
have been more detailed and effective had registration 
been universal. Workers under the Sheppard-Towner 
measure take endless patient pains to hunt up unre- 
corded babies in the mountains or remote rural regions, 
and the Children’s Bureau is assisting the states in vari- 
ous ways—with posters, lectures and the occasional 
loan of personnel—to increase the enforcement of regis- 
tration or to bring the missing states into the fold. The 
Bureau of the Census shares in the effort, and so do 
women’s organizations. Now that the Sheppard-Tow- 
ner measure has been renewed it is a good time for the 
women’s groups to increase their activities. Every 
state should have good registration laws, enforced. 


* ¥ Pr 
Women as Money Givers 


HE American woman has little voice in the dis- 
posal of the large sums of money given annually 
to charity, in the opinion of Mrs. Arthur Curtis 
James, chairman of the World Service Council of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. A man, she 
says, gives directly to the causes which interest him 
personally. Movements which make their chief appeal 
to women receive few notably large gifts, not because 
women are less generous than men, but because their 
giving is usually dependent on some male member of 
the family; so the big outstanding gifts come from 
widows or as legacies. 

While this is undoubtedly true to some degree, there 
is another consideration.’ Giving is largely a habit and 
men have been forming the habit many years, while 
it is only a short time since women have had any 
chance to be generous. The war and liberty loans 
marked the début of women as donors in large amounts. 
But the situation has been rapidly changing ever since, 
and it is fair to assume that the habit of giving will 
grow as women become accustomed to having money. 

Today, more daughters are inheriting equally with 
sons and more and more of them are earning money, 
sometimes in large figures. More married women are 
financially independent of their husbands. The num- 
ber of women depositors and women investors is grow- 
ing fast, and the business ot women is a big factor in 


the economic world. It is only a few years since the 
first woman’s department in a bank was a news sensa- 
tion. Now most of the big banks have women’s de- 
partments, and many of the largest investment houses 
are spending much money to secure women’s accounts. 

But it is all a very recent development, and its 
growth has only just begun. Having once learned the 
advantages of an independent income—if measured only 
in their own increased self-respect—women will not: 
go back to old ways. And when more women have 
grown accustomed to being mistresses of their own 
money, we predict that there will be no difference be- 
tween men and women benefactors. 


* *~ So 


Concerning Daughters 


HE Citizen is taking a hand in this discussion 

of the “younger generation.” On another page 

you will find the confessions of a mother about 

her shock and bewilderment over her daughter’s atti- 
tude. Accounts of the confusion of parents by the can- 
dor and freedom, not to say license, of their children 
have been both told and published. The younger gen- 
eration has been attacked, and it has been defended. 
This account carries the charge into such homes as 
presumably exist among CITIZEN readers. We hope 
interested readers will write us—/s what this mother 
reports typical in your community, or isn’t it? If so, 
who or what is responsible? The new freedom for 
women in general? The war? Too much money? 
The materialism of the age? Or is there perhaps 
nothing new here at all, except revelation and candor? 
Personally, we are not prepared to believe that par- 


.ents must succumb to the children’s new standards. But 


of one thing we are certain, the answer will not be 
found to lie merely in lifting holy hands of horror. 
These young people must be understood, and the elders’ 
code must be shown to have behind it not mere fiat 
but sound reason. 


* *~ *~ 


The Wrong Way in Nicaragua 


HAT are we doing in Nicaragua? Reports 
WY seve as this magazine goes to press say that 

Diaz is asking us to take some very grave steps, 
amounting to virtual control of Nicaraguan affairs. 
We have sent more and more marines, and rumors of 
mediation have ceased. In the name of protection of 
life and interests, we have practically taken sides in a 
civil war which turns on a highly technical question. 
Scores of organizations, women’s included, have ex- 
pressed serious doubt of the basis on which our present 
relations with Nicaragua rest. They recognize our 
right to invest in smaller countries. They recognize 
the right to protect those investments within certain 
limits. But they believe that international friendship, 
the small nation’s sovereignty, are also to be considered. 
In the case of Nicaragua, since Diaz is our own man 
and Sacasa has consented to arbitration, it would ap- 
pear that our Government might easily have initiated 
mediation, with a far better chance both of protecting 
life and of serving the cause of inter-American friend- 
ship. If the Government knows some reason to the 
contrary, we are entitled to know it. 
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Lobbying 
Ti a good many thoughtless persons the word lobbying, 


like the word politics, has a sinister meaning. 
reflection, however, will convince the fair-minded that 
lobbyists, like politicians, are not of one class. They cannot 
be disposed of as a whole because they differ widely in aim 
and method. The rightness or wrongness of what they do 


depends upon the underlying 
purpose of their work and the 
way in which it is carried out. 

If the underlying purpose is to 
get something out of government 
that is contrary to the real inter- 
est of the great majority of citi- 
zens, then the lobbyist is repre- 
hensible; or if he or she, even 
with a good purpose, stoops to 
unfair methods, the end is ulti 
mately discredited by the means. 
On the other hand, if the pur- 
pose is beneficial and the methods 
are fair, the lobbyist fulfills a 
valuable function. 

Mr. Frank R. Kent in his 
book, ‘The Great Game of 
Politics,’ says of the Washington 
“legislative agents,” the term by 
which many lobbyists like to de- 
scribe themselves: 

“These men, as a rule, are highly 
paid, extremely practical, experienced 
in political and legislative ways, and 
many of them are extraordinarily able 
- . « « Most of them represent 
business interests that have joined to- 
gether for the purpose of having at 
Washington an effective agent, whose 
sole idea will be to protect them 
- + « « Of the 145 who have head- 
quarters in Washington there are, 
perhaps, sixty . . . . with suff- 
cient financial or voting strength 
back of them to compel consideration 
. « « « These have formed them- 
selves into what is called the Mon- 
day Lunch Club. It is a little-known 
organization, yet its members are per- 
haps the most influential group of 
men in the country . . . . With 
few exceptions they are ‘legislative 
agents,’ and their job is to influence 
Congress. Most of them represent 








great financial, business or group interests. One member of this club 
has an annual salary of $75,000 and he is worth a good deal more 


A little 


© U. & U. 
Maud Wood Park—not afraid of the word “lobbyist” 





than that to the protected interest he represents. All of them have 
large expense accounts. Most of them are agreeable, engaging fel- 
lows, who make friends, are in a position to reciprocate for favors, 
and know a whole lot about politics. . . . . 

“This club is not a business organization. It is a socia) affair, run 
on a friendly basis, and they meet once a week at lunch. There are 
included in its membership the Standard Oil representative, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau representative, the representatives of the coal 


interests, the leather interests, the 
beef interests, the railroads, the silk 
interests, the glove interests, the fer- 
tilizer interests, the cotton interests, 
the banking interests, the express 
company interests, the wire interests, 
the steel interests, and a number of 
other similar interests.” 

Wrongdoing is not necessarily 
implied because these men repre- 
sent business interests. Federal 
legislation means the success* or 
failure of many kinds of business. 
It is entirely proper that the per- 
sons or corporations or organiza- 
tions concerned in such a business 
should have their point of view 
presented to members of the Con- 
gress. If the legislative agent does 
that without misrepresentation 
or the use of underhand influ- 
ence, he is genuinely helpful to 
the legislators who have to act 
upon the proposed legislation. 
Some of the legislative agents 
perform this kind of service. 
Others constitute the most bale- 
ful force in Washington today. 

The very fact, however, that 
nearly all of them, whether help- 
ful or harmful, have a financial 
interest in mind points to the 
urgent need of another kind of 
lobby—a lobby that represents 
general interests, that is altru- 
istic, that speaks for large num- 
bers of citizens on matters not 
financial, a lobby that is mindful 
of those without time or money 
to present their own case to the 
Congress. 

Such a lobby is supplied by the 
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little group of representatives of national organizations of 
women, the group that has been called the ‘“‘front-door lobby”’ 
because its purposes are never concealed and its methods are 
direct and open. 

This group of women does not undertake to harass or 
coerce the members of the Congress. It has no power except 
as it is known to represent wide- 
intelligent and earnest 
public opinion in support of 
pending legislative measures or 
in opposition to them. Senators 
and Representatives are far too 
busy to let their time be wasted 
by persons who have little or 
nothing back of them. 

What the members of the 
women’s lobby try to do in 
Washington is comparatively 
simple. They see that informa- 
tion is furnished in regard to 
obscure or misunderstood points 
of the question at issue. ‘They 
consult with friends of a particu- 
lar bill inside the Congress about 
legislative procedure, the ar- 
rangement for hearings, etc. 
They keep the members of their 
own organizations informed 
about the progress of the meas- 
ures endorsed by the various & 
associations. They sit for weary ; 
hours in the gallery of House or 
Senate whenever these measures 
are likely to come up and thus 
they get first-hand knowledge of 
the tactics of opponents and the 
support given by friends. 

The kind of woman some- 
times described by hostile critics 
who know nothing of lobbying 


spread . 


al 


would soon find the doors of 
Congressional offices * closed to 
her calls. A woman cannot do 


anything except harm to the cause which she represents if she 
is not intelligent and courteous. She will be able to accom- 
plish little if she is not also patient and persistent and she will 
soon be discovered and discredited if she is self-seeking or 
insincere. The women who respect themselves and believe 
in their cause are not afraid to be called lobbyists —MAup 
Woop Park. 


Montana Ratifies! 


N February 8 the Senate of the Montana Legislature 
ratified by a vote of 28 to 21 the proposed child labor 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. The resolution, which 
was introduced by Representative Lucy Curran, the only 
woman member of the Assembly, passed the lower house on 
February 3 by a vote of 78 to 18. 
Montana is the fifth state to endorse the proposed amend- 
ment. Four states—Arkansas, Arizona, California and Wis- 
consin—ratified in the legislative sessions of 1925. 


HE Los Angeles League of Women Voters extends a 

cordial invitation to League members from other cities 
visiting in Los Angeles during the winter and spring months to 
make frequent use of League headquarters. It is established at 
805 Brack Shops, 527 West Seventh Street—right in the shop- 
ping district. League members will find the reception room, 
with comfortable chairs and plenty of League publications, a 
convenient meeting place. Mrs. Arthur C. Wier is president 
of the Los Angeles League. 





A foreign visitor—Madame Suzanne Grinberg, of Paris, 
lawyer, suffragist and writer 


In the Congress 
\ S the Sixty-ninth Congress nears its close (adjournment 


is on March 4) the “legislative jam” increases. Party 

leaders have announced that only the most important 
bills and appropriations will be considered in these last few 
days. A bill carrying a provision 
for civil service in the prohibition 
unit may be acted upon in the 
Senate. There are two bills em- 
bodying this principle. One is 
the Cramton bill (H. R. 3821), 
which has passed the House and 
is now on the Senate calendar. 
The other is the so-called Smoot 


reorganization bill (H. R. 
10729), which includes among 
other matters a provision for 


putting prohibition enforcement 
agents under the civil service. 
Senator Smoot has given notice 
that he will ask for consideration 
of this measure. 


Immigration and the 


Cable Act 


A measure touching both im- 
migration and the Cable Act is 
the Reed immigration bill with 
the Wadsworth amendment. 
The Reed bill (H. R. 6238) 
provides that an American-born 
woman who, through marriage to 
an alien prior to September 22, 
1922, lost her American citizen- 
ship may come into this country 
“over the quota.” The Wads- 
worth amendment makes the 
same provision for the wives and 
unmarried children under eight- 
een of alien residents who came 
to the United States before July 
1, 1924, and who have declared 
their intention of becoming American citizens. The history 
of the measure to the time of our going to press is as follows: 
the Reed bill without the amendment has passed the House; the 
Reed bill with the amendment has passed the Senate and has 
been referred back to the House Immigration Committee, 
where it has been tabled. Since both these measures involve 
the immigration law which is not a part of the League’s pro- 
gram, no action has been taken upon them by the League, 
but they will be referred as a matter of study to the Special 
Committee on Immigration Problems. 

Foreign Affairs 

The Geneva Poison Gas Protocol providing for the elimina- 
tion of chemical warfare between the signatory powers has 
been referred back to the Foreign Relations Committee. This 
action was brought about by friends who feared the protocol 
would not at this time receive a favorable vote. 

At its January meeting the National Board voted to send 
the following statement to President Coolidge, to Secretary 
Kellogg, and to Senator Borah as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate: “The National Board 
of the League of Women Voters believes that the misunder- 
standings existing between the Government of the United 
States and the Governments of Mexico and Nicaragua could 
be settled in the interest of international harmony if the 
matters in dispute were submitted to arbitration before what- 
ever international commission, court, committee or agency 
shall be acceptable to the interested governments. And it 
urges that the Government of the United States should follow 
this course.”—JULIA MARGARET Hicks. 








The April Council Meeting 
: N event of importance to the progress of the League of 


Women Voters—and also the first gathering of its 
takes place in Washington 





kind in League history 
April 26-30. It is the 
convening of the Gen- 
eral Council of the 
National League in an 
“off-convention” year, at 
which time the Council 
assumes the aspect, and 
in some degree, the pre- 
rogatives of a miniature 
national convention. 

When the 1926 na- 
tional convention  ap- 
proved the biennial con- 
vention plan, the pioneer 
period in League work 
came to an end, and a 
new period of greater 
stability and progress 
was ushered in. Seven 
years of slow but steady 
growth has given the 
League many responsible 
leaders in forty-five 
states. It will be these 
women (a state presi- 
dent and one delegate 
from each state) who 
will make up the Coun- 
cil body when Miss Sherwin calls the first session to order on 
the morning of April 27. It will be these women whose under- 
standing and guidance has brought the League to its place in 
public life today, who will also set the goal and mark the 
way for the coming year. 

It will be a gathering featured by intimate conferences at 
which organization policies, the relation of items on the 
League’s program to current governmental issues, and legis- 
lative policies and procedure, will predominate. It will be 
a miniature national convention considering methods of citi- 
zenship training for women both within and without the 
ranks of the political parties. Especially will there be oppor- 
tunity before adjourning at noon on April 30 for Council 
delegates to discuss plans relating to the League’s part in the 
1928 presidential election activities. 

While the Council does not formally get under way until 
April 27, the entire body is expected in Washington on the 
preceding afternoon for a reception at the home of one of 
Washington’s most popular hostesses. The evening of April 
29 is set aside for a banquet. It is sufficient to say that the 
plans are in the hands of Miss Katharine Ludington, whose 


record for engaging evening entertainments is so well known ° 


to League members. A luncheon meeting at the Congressional 
Country Club—a beauty spot an hour’s ride from Washing- 
ton—is another scheduled event. 

Add to this partial list of Council attractions, the charm 
and historic background of the Capital City—and even, cherry 
blossoms on the Potomac—and what more desirable setting 
could be found for this history-making 1927 Council meeting! 


When East Meets West 
D URING the past six months I have crossed and 





recrossed two continents and touched the border coun- 

tries of a third. In many countries and in many states 
I have met the women leaders and I am definitely impressed 
with the things we have in common rather than our differ- 
ences. One of the things we have in common is a desire for 
peace and if I am any kind of a reader of signs, that desire 
is shaping itself into something very real. 
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My first stop after leaving New York was at Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. I was met at the train by a classmate 
ot college days who is now the husband of Mrs. Harry 
Gavere, the president of the Grand Forks League. As a 
“daughter of the Middle Border’ I felt very much at 
home with the North 
Dakota League mem- 
bers. We talked over 
local and _ international 
problems, and the two 
seemed very close to- 
gether to me for it had 
only been a few months 
betore that I had been 
in the great agrarian 
section of Europe and 
had talked over local 
problems with the 
women of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria— 
and found many of them 
the same problems that 
the women of North 
Dakota were struggling 
with. 

A grand blizzard 
blew me across the 
prairie and on to Mon.- 
tana. I felt the call of 
the desert so strongly 
when I was in the Near 
East that I said I knew 
I must have been a Bedouin in some past incarnation. When ] 
looked across the prairie country at sunset in January, I felt 
the same thrill—the enchantment of its vastness, unending 
distance and changing color. 

But dreaming ended on arriving at Helena and finding 
myself in the midst of a busy state convention where prac- 
tical present-day problems were being faced by women from 
over the state of Montana. A most impressive session of the 
convention was held in the legislative chamber of the Capitol, 
with a number of state officials present and a spirit prevail- 
ing which showed that the women and the state government 
appreciated their common bond. Interest in international 
affairs was demonstrated throughout the reports of the local 
Leagues and a resolution in favor of arbitrating the difference 
with Mexico was sent to Mr. Kellogg. 

The women in Washington also were alive to the Mexican 
situation as were all the Leagues that I visited. The Tacoma 
League sent a unanimous resolution to the President and 
Secretary of State urging arbitration. Mrs. C. C. Ruckman, 
president of the State League, and Mrs. Sorber of the Tacoma 
League have formed a round table on international relations 
which will meet bi-monthly. 

Ice, I am told, is an unusual thing in Portland. Notwith- 
standing a storm of snow and sleet which swept into the city 
of Portland with me, nearly a hundred women came to the 
meeting to discuss the part women in America might play in 
international affairs. Mrs. Charles Carver, Jr., president of 
the Oregon League, has organized a series of lectures by 
professors from the University, in which current problems 
of local, national and international bearing are discussed. 

The Reno League, through the initiative of Mrs. Thatcher, 
chairman of International Co-operation, is also running a series 
of lectures by professors from the University of Nevada in 
which international problems are discussed. 

Mrs. F. C. Turner, chairman of the Department of Better 
Understanding among Nations of the Oakland Forum (which 
is a branch of the League of Women Voters) conducts two 
meetings a month of her department—JOSEPHINE SCHAIN, 
Department of International Co-operation to Prevent War, 
National League. 


© Edward M. Reinia 
“The Bowman peace organization” in the home workshop 
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Spring Housecleaning 


in her soul, spring means more to her than open- 

ing buds, gamboling lambs and strawberries. It means 
windows to be washed, attics to be cleaned and new gingham 
dresses for small daughters. March and April are months for 
sweeping out and taking stock. 

So also our spring ideas may need renovating—our Living 
Costs ideas. We may need to sweep them free from pleasant 
side-issues that ensnare interest but have no bearing on the 
governmental point of view to which the Committee is com- 
mitted. When some one suggests as a topic for study such 
a one as “Buying Vegetables Out of Season” or ‘““New Uses 
for Aluminum Ware” some of us may forget for the moment 
that we are not members of a League of Women Housekeepers 
but of a League of Women Voters. If the Committee is to 
make its mark we must keep its work within the bounds we 
have set ourselves—the relations of the Government (local, 
state and national) to Living Costs. This is a test that is 
sometimes easier to state than to apply. A little sharpening 
of our critical ability will help—a spring tonic to help us to a 
healthy League point of view.—Louise G. BaALpwin. 
National Chairman, Living Costs Committee. 


N‘ matter how much poetry a housekeeper may have 


dA Row of Books 


The Indiana Bulletin, in a recent issue, lists Living Costs 
reference books under the topics: The Tariff and Its Rela- 
tion to Food Products, the Elimination of Waste, Electric 
Power, the Co-operative Movement and the Packers’ Act. 


“Co-operative Markets” 


We accept the term “markets for goods.” Why not 
“markets for words”? If so, we may go a step further and 
say that the New York League and the New York home 
demonstration agents have been conducting “Co-operative mar- 
kets’—-markets for the direct, under- 
standable, thought-provoking words of 
Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, National Liv- 
ing Costs Chairman. “Mrs. Baldwin 
took a week for a recent tour in New 
York state, spoke in a different place 
each day, had conferences with home 
demonstration agents and _ interested 
League members. 


A Traveling Salesman 


The St. Louis League has a Living 
Costs study group. Just before the 
meeting at which a Federal Agent was 
to speak on Unfair Trade Practices 
Mrs, Comstock, chairman of the com- ° 
mittee, had an experience with a sales- 
man at her door that brought home to 
her and to other members of the St. 
Louis League the practical value of the 
study they were making. 

The salesman tried to sell her stock- 
ings which he guaranteed were pure silk 
and sold direct from the manufacturer 
to the consumer. Mrs. Comstock knew 
at once that they were “weighted” and 
warned him against soliciting patronage 
in that neighborhood. She told him 
further (drawing on the information she 
had gained by studying the workings of 





Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, leaving the 
Tarif’ Commission hearings 
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the Federal Trade Commission) that the very fact that he 
was an agent of the company precluded the possibility of the 
sale being made from the manufacturer to the consumer. 

This is a direct application of the relation of Government 
to every-day living. When we begin to think of unfair trade 
practices, tariff, co-operatives, or electric power in terms of 
kitchen stoves, pots and pans, market basket and clothing, we 
will have gone a long way toward a real understanding of 
the Living Costs program. 


A Peace Family 


ONTANA has a unique family. It is probably the 
only one of its kind in these United States. Father, 
mother and the children—in other words, Mr. and 

Mrs. E. K. Bowman and five boys and girls—make up this 
family group whose mission is peace, and whose workshop is 
the living or dining-room of their home in Helena. 

The Bowman peace organization—for in reality its con- 
tribution to world peace has assumed organization proportions 
—has in three years carried its work into fifteen. states. 
Eleven thousand “lesson forms” for study groups on interna- 
tional subjects have been distributed. 

From this home workshop, where these publications, includ- 
ing the World Peace Primer (a product of Mrs. Bowman’s 
pen) have been assembled for mailing, and also a statewide 
campaign directed, there radiates a wholesome unselfish 
spirit. Every member from the youngest child to both adults. 
plays his or her part. One presides at the typewriter, another 
at the paste-pot, and so on, until the work is done. Small 
contributions have met the necessary expenses; the family 
service is entirely donated. 

In her peace information service Mrs. Bowman, who is 
chairman of international co-operation for the Montana 
League of Women Voters, has had one idea, to paint a picture 
of peace, which can be seen as vividly as the scenes of war. 

“Today peace means only the absence of war and no such 
negative idea can bring enthusiasm,” she says. 

“Because we have seen legislatures or 
have been to the courts, we visualize 
government,” Mrs. Bowman points out. 
“Because we have seen schools and class- 
rooms, we visualize education. Because 
we have seen soldiers march away and 
have watched battle scenes in the movies, 
we have a picture of war. When we get 
a picture of peace as a machine, with 
its courts, its arbitration bodies, and 
perhaps an international police force 
carrying out the collective authority of 
international law, we will have begun 
to visualize peace.” 





ADAME SUZANNE GRIN- 
BERG, assistant treasurer of the 
International Alliance for Suffrage and 
Equal Citizenship, a vice-president of the 
French Union for Woman Suffrage, and 
the only woman member of the board of 
the French Bar Association, arrived in 
this country February 10 for a speaking 
tour in several states. She is speaking 
at several meetings arranged by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, further 
report of which may be carried in the 
next issue. Madame Grinberg has writ- 
ten several books, her most recent one 
carrying the title, “History of the Suf- 
frage Movement in France since 1848.” 
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Policewomen on the Pacific Coast 


By IMRA BUWALDA 





This page ts furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, 
which is solely responsible for what appears thereon 


REEDOM! How we of the 

Pacific Coast revel in the term! 

Freedom to ignore the merely 

formal social conventions; free- 

dom from the bondage of an 
icy winter and the heat of summer. 

“Yes, and freedom to commit crime!” 
dryly comments a great criminologist 
from the East. But,’’ he added kindly, 
“vou also have the freedom of social 
mind that permits you to experiment 
with new and strange methods of crime 
prevention. For after all, it takes much 
the same type of mind to organize a 
Juvenile Court as to commit highway 
robbery!” 

Which, perhaps, explains the fact that 
the policewoman’s movement originated 
on the Pacific Coast. During the 
World’s Fair in Portland, in 1905, Mrs. 
Lola Baldwin was given police power in 
order to meet the social problems which 
the Fair threw into sharp relief. In 
1908, the Portland City Charter, incor- 
porated this service as the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the Police Bureau, and it 
is still a definite unit in the department 
known as the Women’s Protective Di- 
vision. There are nine women—only 
recently called policewomen—headed by 
Miss Martha Randall, who is fortunate 
in having the support of the women of 
Portland, the churches and the press. 
Eugene, Salem, Astoria, Bend and Ore- 
gon City also hive women connected 
with their police departments. 

California claims the double distinc- 
tion of having the first woman in a 
police department actually to be called 
“policewoman,” as well as the first 
policewoman to be a college graduate 


Elizabeth 
Anderson 
Lossing, of 
Berkeley, 
California, 
a pioneering 
policewoman 
of the West 
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Imra Buwalda, the California represent- 
ative of the International Association of 
Policewomen 


and a social worker. Those of us who 
are fighting for this standard today look 
with gratitude to Alice Stebbins Wells 
who, in 1910, presented a petition con- 
taining the signatures of one hundred in- 
fluential citizens to the Los Angeles 
Mayor, asking for her appointment as 
policewoman. She is still a member of 
the department, which now numbers 
thirty. About twenty of the police- 
women are attached to the Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau, composed of men and 
women officers, and headed by a man. 
The rest are police matrons. 

Many of the smaller cities in South- 
ern California have at least one woman 
in the police department, as for instance 
Santa Barbara, San Diego, Santa Mon- 
ica, Pasadena, Alhambra, Monrovia and 
Venice.- San Francisco has three women 
in the Detective Bureau who have been 
serving for many years. The city charter 
specifically limits the number to three, 
but there is a movement under way to 
form a Woman’s Bureau. 

Berkeley deserves special note as the 
“home port” and the police laboratory 
of Chief August Vollmer, America’s 


NOTE: For information, address 220 Star 
Suilding, Washington, D. C. 








foremost police expert. As might be ex- 
pected, he has a very special kind ot po- 
licewoman in his own department, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Anderson Lossing, often called 
“the best-trained policewoman in the 
United States,” and she is specializing 
in pre-delinquency ! 

Seattle, Washington, has had _police- 
women for a dozen or more years, or- 
ganized in a Woman’s Protective Dji- 
vision, with an Advisory Council of rep- 
resentative women to assist in specific 
cases, in matters of policy and politically, 
For there have been political difficulties 
in the past, but now we are congratulat- 
ing the Seattle Division on the election 
of Bertha Landes as Mayor, meaning, of 
course, that its hands will no longer 
be tied. There are also policewomen in 
Tacoma, Bellingham, Spokane, Yakima. 

We may say then that the _police- 
woman’s movement is well established on 
the Pacific Coast. But the old social 
stigma attached to the term ‘“‘police” has 
by no means disappeared. Men’s and 
women’s clubs are often prompted to ask 
a policewoman to speak, simply through 
curiosity to see what a “lady cop” looks 
like. We still need education among 
socially minded people—especially among 
other social workers, who are often a 
bit “up-stage’’ with the policewoman; we 
most urgently need standardization, 
both of civil service requirements and of 
the proper functions of the policewoman, 
and we need recruits to take advantage 
of the splendid opportunity to train for 
this service in the department of Social 
Economics at the University of Califor- 
nia, where the post-graduates and stu- 
dents may do their field work under 
Chief Vollmer. 


lugust 
Vollmer, 
Berkeley’s 
Chief of 
Police, one 
of America’s 
foremost po- 
lice experts 
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World News About Women 


bloom out all over the country 
now. New York began them, we 
think; Chicago is planning its third— 


oe POSITIONS of women’s work 
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The wife of the Democratic senator from 

Rhode Island now heads Washing- 

ton’s Congressional Club—Mrs. Peter 
Goelet Gerry 


May 19 to 27; Kansas City and half a 
dozen other cities have found it worth 
while to mirror every phase of women’s 
activities in the business, art and pro- 
fessional world, with hand crafts for 
color and tone. The latest is the 
Women’s National Exposition held at 
St. Louis in February, to which the 
flavor of Western rural life added inter- 
esting touches—women dairy farmers, 
truck gardeners, cotton growers and 
stock-raisers showed miniatures of their 
farms along with samples of their prod- 
ucts. 


LMOST every month holds a con- 
vention of some important wom- 
an’s organization—especially the 


spring months. Ahead, for instance, 
there are: 
National Winter Chautauqua, Keystone 


Heights, Florida—February 7 to March 27. 
(A new enterprise. Mrs. Lee Joseph, of 
Austin, Texas, head of the Southwestern 
Ozark Chautauqua in Arkansas during the 
heads the women’s work and the 


summer, 
woman’s club. 
American Homes Congress, Des Moines, 


Iowa—March 8 to 11. (Under the auspices 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs.) 
Biennial Convention of the American As- 


sociation of University Women, Washington, 
D. C.—March 31 to April 2. 

General Council Meeting of the National 
League of Women Voters, Washington, D. 
C.—April 26 to 30. 

Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, Asheville, North 
Carolina—June 21 to 24. 


Late January was the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union’s time for a 
general conference, of which the object, 
says Mrs. Ella A. Boole, National Pres- 
ident, was to focus public sentiment be- 
hind the nation’s lawmakers. 

Enforcement officials, Government 
representatives, members of Congress and 
leaders in women’s organizations all took 
part in this attempt to give prohibition a 
fairer trial, discussing ways to enlist the 
support of social leaders for law observ- 
ance, to secure enforcement legislation. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the 
executive board of the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliauce, held re- 
cently in New York, also dealt with vital 
problems—especially those that send 
scores of farm girls to seek the independ- 
ence of city life. Inadequate elementary 
schools, difficult home conditions, isola- 
tion, lack of social experiences and of op- 
portunities to earn money, all play their 
part in the story. The Alliance, whose 
object is educational and _ vocational 
guidance for the individual girl, is doing 
much through research and practical ex- 
perimentation to improve and make 
known the advantages of the country 
and to give a clearer understanding of 
what lies ahead in the city. 


UILDING, for or by women, is 

quite in vogue this year. To be- 

gin with New York, there is the 
Panhellenic House, a beautiful terraced 
skyscraper structure to go up at Forty- 
ninth street, near the East River. It is 
to supply comfortable and attractive 
quarters at reasonable cost for the hun- 
dreds of college women who come to 
New York and who want a home with 
friends. West, on Fifty-seventh street, 
is to be the twenty-six-story residence 
and club building planned by the Ameri- 
can Woman’s Association, for which a 
last “drive” is under way. On the Great 
White Way the first theater ever de- 
signed, built and managed by a woman 
opened its doors in October—the Edyth 
Totten Theater, destined for clean plays 
only. 

Out on the Pacific Coast, in San Fran- 
cisco, long years of hard work and thrift 
are about to take shape in an apartment 
house, costing more than $250,000, and 
exclusively for Chinese. To Mrs. 


Charles F. Low goes the credit of con- 
verting the penny savings of her small 
Chinese store into the steel frame of a 
multiple home. 

In Philadelphia, Warburton House 
has just opened—a million-dollar hotel 
for women, equipped and furnished by 
Mrs. Barclay Warburton and the late 
Mrs. Norman MacLeod, daughters of 
John Wanamaker. 

Not only one building, but a whole 
college of buildings is the project of Mrs. 
John Wallace Riddle, one of our fore- 
most woman architects. CITIZEN read- 
ers have had the story (June 13, 1925) 
ot Avon College at Avon, Old Farms, 
Connecticut, a junior college for boys, 
expected to open next fall. 


MONG recent CiTIzEN callers 
A was Mrs. Anna Bugge-Wicksell, 
ot Sweden, a leading European 
feminist, for many years on the board of 
the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance. Mrs. Wicksell is the only wom- 
an member of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations, 
and one of only two members who also 
belong to the League of Nations As- 
sembly. The Mandates Commission is 
studying means of educating the native 
population under its charge, and that is 
why Mrs. Wicksell is here, observing 





© Wide World Photos 
A woman leader of the Cantonese forces 
—Mrs. Sun Yat Sen, who is carrying on 
“at the front” the ideals of her late hus- 
band (right) 
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how teachers are trained in some of the 
principal colored schools of the country. 

Another caller was one whom Mrs. 
Wickseil would have been glad to en- 
counter—Mary Bethune, whose college 
down at Daytona, Florida—Bethune- 
Cookman College—is a triumphant testi- 
mony to the power of this able colored 
woman’s intelligent devotion to her own 
people. It is too good to put in a para- 
graph—one of these days we must tell 
you about this splendid woman and the 
fine big job she has done, beginning with 
just exactly nothing. 


SAD little story of failure ts 
A told about the Sentinels of the 

Republic, who opposed renewal of 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and 
Infancy bill. During the eight-day 
Senate deadlock some of the Sentinels, 
including Miss Mary G. Kilbreth, of the 
Woman Patriot, had been earnest work- 
ers. When she and Mr. Peckham left 
for the annual Sentinel meeting in New 
York, it was with high confidence. At 
the meeting Mr. Peckham announced 
that they had left enough senators pledg- 
ed to filibuster to hold the fort for three 
or four days against this ‘‘paternalistic” 
scheme. As a matter of fact, Mr. Peck- 
ham said, the senators didn’t want to 
pass this measure, but there was a strong 
lobby of women’s organizations in 
Washington, including, alas, women 
deplorably uninformed but—powerful. 

Things went on like this until almost 
time to adjourn, when a quiet little wom- 
an in the back of the room rose and said 
that unless she had misunderstood a 
paragraph in her morning paper, the bill 
had passed Consternation 
. . . A paper was sent for : 
Then, “I’m sorry to announce that the 
Senate passed the bill last night.” 

That was when Miss Kilbreth, accord- 
ing to the Boston Herald, mourned that 
“the minute we left, the Senate went 
back on us.” 

Could it be that the secret of that 
“lobby’s’”’ power lay in the senators’ 
knowledge that they actually represent 
the dominant sentiment of the country? 


INAL and official counts from secre- 
taries of states show 122 women 
now sitting in the state legislatures 

—12 senators and 110 representatives. 
We are glad to add the following names 
to our December list: Arkansas—State 
Representatives, Mary B. Wigstrand, 
Florence McRaven, Democrats; Missis- 
sippi—State Senator, Belle Kearney, 
Democrat (holdover) ; State Represent- 
atives, Nellie Nugent Somerville, Mrs. 
W. Y. Woodward, Democrats (both 
holdovers) ; Nebraska—State representa- 
tive, Mable Gillespie, Democrat; Penn- 
sylvania—State Senator, Flora M. Vare, 
Republican (holdover); Utah—State 
Representatives, Mrs. A. J. Lowe, Jr., 
Julia Smart, Mrs. H. S. Tanner, Achsa 


E. Paxman, Republicans; Virginia— 
State Representatives, Sallie C. Booker, 
Sarah Lee Fain, Democrats (both hold- 


overs). 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay have 
been spending part of the winter there 
—at Chandler—and the state has taken 
grateful note. The governor’s wife gave 
a big reception in their honor to the club 
women of the valley in which Chandler 
lies, and the three women representatives 


A RIZONA is an appreciative state. 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


in the legislature brought to the two 
eminent suffragists a resolution of thanks 
from the Assembly for their great service 
to women in Arizona and the nation. 


NGLAND’S peeresses may not sit 
in the House of Lords, but they 
may work in the administrative 

offices, even in the higher posts. For the 
first time in history a woman has gained 
control of an important administrative 
office in the House of Lords with the ap. 
pointment of Miss H. F. M. Court to 
be head of the Costing Department. 
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HE artist is correct in the particu- 

lar facts that he represents, but 

wrong, it seems to me, in their 
implication. The various muddles and 
messes which he depicts do exist. The 
women haven’t cleaned them up. But 
neither have the men. He implies that 
women, alone, ought to have accom- 
plished these things. He implies that 
women haven’t done anything since they 
got the vote. In these implications he is 
wrong. 

I suppose that Mr. Sykes had in mind 
the adage, “A new broom sweeps clean.” 
Well, did he give Mrs. Voter a new 
broom in the picture? You will observe 
that he did not. That is the broom 
which she told Mr. Voter he might take 
downstairs and use in the cellar because 
she wanted a new one for herself, one 
that she could get into the corners with. 
That broom, which was put in the hands 
of women together with the ballot, is 
made of ancient political machinery, 
practices and rules—the caucus and con- 
vention system, the rotten borough sys- 
tem, the system of patronage, the custom 
of senatorial courtesy, the unwritten law 
of party regularity; it fairly bristles 
with age-old traditions of petty graft; 
it is odorous of promises never meant 
to be kept, of frame-ups, stuffed ballots, 
dirty work at the polls, and memories of 
little black satchels and other contain- 
ers. It’s a shabby, dirty and clumsy old 
broom, adapted only to back-stairs work. 


How True Is This 
Picture? 


First Prize Answer 


By Rutu M. Dapbovurian, 
New Haven, Conn. 


A few months ago we asked the question 
and offered three prizes. The second 
and third were won, respectively, bj 
Mrs. S. F. Glasscock, Morgantown 
W.. Va., and Mary M. Griscom, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


But Mr. Voter has stood out against 
getting a new one. 

Even with an old broom one can do 
something. Women have had the fran- 
chise for only six years. They have done 
some astonishing things in this short 
time, simply by main force and deter- 
mination: In one state a juvenile court 
system established, in another an ade- 
quate child labor law; here a corrupt 
judiciary put down, there a woman 
mayor elected; the Sheppard-Towner 
bill passed, the Women’s Bureau sup 
ported, independent citizenship for 
married women—who can doubt that 
without the woman vote these things and 
many others would not have been done? 

But Mr. Sykes is partly right. What 
they have done is not enough. Women 
haven’t always had the courage of their 
convictions. They have given too much 
reverence to party regularity and there- 
by blocked their own hopes and oppor- 
tunities; they haven’t been active enough 
in getting their own sex elected to Con- 
gress, the state legislatures and local of- 
fice; there aren’t enough of them attend- 
ing to the efficient and honest manage- 
ment of the public household. They 
have shared the men’s indifference to 
Teapot Dome, the Veterans’ Bureau and 
the alien property scandals. But I don’t 
think that the serious woman voter has 
really forgotten what she wanted to do. 
Her dilemma lies in finding the tools 
with which to do it. 
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as popular as ever 





HE afternoon dress is the “grand dame” of the 
whole wardrobe. An afternoon toilette is either good 
or bad; it never compromises. A cheap little office 
dress can be made smart with a fresh piqué vestee ; 
a perfectly plain evening gown can be made distinc- 

tive by the sleek grooming of the woman wearing it, or by a 


telling bit of antique jewelry ; but the so- 
called afternoon dress has to rely on its 
own lines and quality. It usually mingles 
in a critical feminine group where the de- 
tails count fully as much as the general 
impression. 

The professional woman and the club 
woman who interests herself in outside 
affairs faces the problem of choosing a 
dress which will be appropriate for busi- 
ness appointments first and a formal 
luncheon, tea or informal dinner after. 
A few years ago, when ostrich feathers 
nodded over teacups and real lace fell 
over the hand holding the sandwich, each 
function required its own costume, but 
fashion has grown practical of late and 
most of the smartest afternoon gowns 
are simple enough for office wear and at 
the same time of such beautiful cut and 
excellent fabric that they are suitable for 
any occasion thereafter. 

Assuming that the gown will be pur- 
chased in a good shop and that it will 
cost somewhere between fifty and a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, let’s study the 
models of the minute with an eye as to 
which will best suit the different molds 
into which feminine material has been 
poured. 

To my mind the most universally be- 
coming model is the long waist slightly 
bloused at the hips, or bloused across the 
back and side, or occasionally all the way 
around. The hip section must fit snugly 
and the skirt should have fullness some- 
where so there will be no pull. Frequent- 
ly gathers and pleats will be grouped in 


The two-piece dress is 


‘The Afternoon Gown 


Models of the Minute for the Woman 
Who Must Dress the Part 


By VirGinia DIBBLE 


Sketches by Ruth Hutton 


way around. 














The vogue for diagonal lines ts a friend to 
all regardless of girth 


The smartest afternoon 








gowns are simple 


front only; again the pleats or gathers will be in both front 
and back, and for the slender-hipped gathers can go all the 


The bolero is very smart for slender women and is at its 
best on the boyish type. It is found just as frequently in lace 
frocks as in kasha. For real smartness, the hip section which 


comes from underneath must be tight 
and the youthful, rather saucy effect of 
the bolero may be heightened by a full 
overskirt a little shorter than the under 
one. Of course this and the cape back 
are flattering to the round-shouldered 
woman. 

Tiered skirts are modish and becom- 
ing to all except the very short and very 
stout. These tiers may be graduated 
with the smaller at the bottom or they 
may be all of the same size. They may 
be plain, pleated or gathered. Some- 
times they are faced or bound with a 
contrasting color, for horizontal lines 
are smart and they are likely to be more 
becoming on the skirt than on the blouse. 
They are like the little girl with the 
curl: when good they are very, very good 
and when bad they are horrid. Hori- 
zontally striped silk blouses have a great 
deal of “swank” on the flat-chested 
woman, but if she has wide, square 
shoulders they accentuate this to an un- 
pleasant degree. Wide square yokes and 
necklines have this tendency too, and 
must be handled carefully. Often a 
string of beads will break the line suc- 
cessfully. Decorative bands around the 
hips, usually at the bottom edge of the 
over-blouse, are smart and becoming to 
the small-hipped woman. - Bands are 
found sometimes on the bottom part of 
sleeves and often on the skirt. The 
tailored belt so popular now is part of 
this tendency to horizontal lines. 

The waistline which slants up at the 
front and sometimes pulls up the skirt 
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with it is graceful and gracious on the 
slender woman, but these lines are dis- 
astrous on the fat lady. 

The vogue for diagonal lines, on the 
other hand, is a friend to all, regardless 
of girth. ‘Tiny diagonal tucks on the 
waist, diagonal tiers of fringe or circular 
tlounces on the skirt are found on a great 
many of the most exclusive models. This 
rhythm is always pleasing. 

On frocks of soft fabric, bows of self- 
material are used with pleasing results. 
They are found usually at the side or 
front near the shoulder or hip line. 

An appearance of fulness and move- 
ment in the skirt is fortunately necessary 
for smart effect. It has always been 
necessary for grace and comfort. The 
two-piece dress is as popular as ever, al- 
though it is not found quite so frequently 
in afternoon gowns as in sports dresses. 

“Composé” is a popular word in fash- 
ion journals just now. It applies to the 
mode of using two fabrics of the same 
color or two or more colors of the same 
fabric and is responsible for many beau- 
tiful gowns. Different shades of one 
color also make attractive costumes. A 
long blouse with two-tiered skirt in a 
graduating scale of color is extremely 
pleasing. 

As for color, beige and biscuit will con- 
tinue to be more elegant than any bright 
color, and dark blue, dull brown, bottle 
green or gray-green will be a wise choice 
if the dress is to serve double duty. 
Frocks of one color are always the wisest 

choice for women with a small ward- 
robe. But silks with small geometric de- 
signs and little picturesque flowers in gay 
hues on black, white, beige or biscuit 
backgrounds will have their place, and 
the combination of two colors will also 
be popular. 

Georgette, crépe romain and crépe 
marocain are fabrics extremely flattering 
to almost all women. The soft and 
heavy crépes such as crépe de chine, crépe 
faille and crépe satin are close seconds in 
their adaptability to all sizes. There are 
a few rather pert women who wear taf- 
feta well and for them there are taffeta 
models with circular skirts. 





Shop in New York 


at the leading stores without additional 
charge. May I tell you how and send 
you a copy of ‘‘The Shopper?’’ 
MARY MONCURE MILLER 
Personal Shopper 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 








BELLIN’'S 


Wonderstoen 


“erases” NEEDLESS HAIR 


At your Drug, Department Store or 
Beauty Shop, $1.25. By mail, $1.35. Money 
back guarantee. 

Send for Free Booklet W.C. 

BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 

500 Fifth Ave. Dept. W.C. New York 











The uneven hem line is still being 
worn and is a wise choice for the woman 
with large legs. The long parts should 
come where they will conceal the out- 
side silhouette of the leg when standing. 
This unevenness will also fall over the 
side of the upper leg when seated and 
thus break that trying horizontal line 
which tight skirts make when they cut 
the legs off squarely at their greatest 
diameter. 

These semi-formal gowns should be in- 
tricate in cut but simple in appearance. 
If the sleeves are long and tight. there is 
frequently a fall of self-colored chiffon 
at the outside seam of the wrist, or the 
cuff band will go on in loops and ends— 
either of these giving a note of luxury by 
its very impracticality. 

When the dress is extremely simple 
the accessories are important. A string 
of semi-precious beads or the usual 
strands of pearls may adorn the neck. 
Long earrings are distinctive on the 
sophisticated and the relaxed, but very 
distressing on the vivacious woman who 
talks with her head. Bracelets of the 
bangled or jeweled link type are smart 
and feminine. A beautiful pin of precious 
stones or striking design is beginning to 
take the place of the shoulder flower. 
When this flower is worn it usually 
matches the gown or is another shade of 
the same color instead of furnishing the 
bit of contrast which has been its excuse 
for so long. 


Late Winter Plays 
(Continued from page 27) 


world both as critic and composer. And 
Edna Millay? All who care for poetry 
cherish the thrill of being alive during 
the lifetime of a great poet—and she a 
woman, and an American. This, her 
first venture into opera, is an event to all 
who cherish a faith in native art. Europe 
has sent us her music and musicians for 
so long that one likes to think that some 
day ‘The King’s Henchman’”’ will be 
sung in English at La Scala. 

The lower left-hand picture’ on 
page 27 is of Ruth Gordon and 
Roger Pryor, the young married couple 
in Maxwell Anderson’s “Saturday’s 
Children,” who find romance badly 
damaged by domesticity on too little 
money. Ruth Gordon’s performance is 
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more important than the wistful comedy 
—it is so perfect that no one else is con- 
ceivable in the part. 


“My Children, Too” 
(Continued from page 1+) 


tern themselves upon our delicacies, our 
fine restraints and loyalties!) : 

Or is the new day—the first fruits of 
the economic independence of women— 
rendering them free of obligation to con- 
form to any particular pattern of per- 
sonal behavior for the sake of support? 

Has an undigested new psychology 
brought it about, and are petting parties 
youth’s crude, ignorant translation of 
the philosophical doctrines of the Ellen 
Keyeses, the Havelock Ellises, and the 
rest? 

Have we all too much money, espe- 
cially the young who have not had to 
work for it? 


What Shall We Do? 


AM asking these questions as a moth- 
] er who, suddenly awakened to the 

fact that the new immorality, or un- 
morality, permeates all sections of society 
and that her own is not miraculously 
spared, is frankly alarmed by the discov- 
ery. There is the personal anxiety over 
what appears to me as utter tastelessness 
on the part of children who have had 
every chance to form high tastes. There 
is the fear that they will lose the fine 
flavor of ultimate human relationships 
through their cheap promiscuities even 
when these stop short of the ultimate 
danger point. But even more important, 
it seems to me, is the larger social ques- 
tion involved. Young people who, like 
Kipling’s hero, are accustomed to taking 
their fun where they find it, are not go- 
ing to enter marriage with any strong 
teeling of the permanence of its responsi- 
bilities. Impermanent marriages, imper- 
manent families, certainly foretell an im- 
permanent state. Perhaps our present 
state is none too perfect—but can anyone 
see a better growing up out of the present 
situation ? 

Can anything be done about it? If 
so, what? Ought anything to be done 
about it?) Or should the order which is 
about to die salute that order which 
my Aimée and her confréres are ushering 
in, and, saluting, pass? 
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this year. On last month’s Book- 
shelf was Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ 
first— The Time of Man.” Now comes 
“Green Forest,’ the first novel of a 
woman of fifty, Nathalie Sedgwick 
Colby, wife of Bainbridge Colby, for- 
mer Secretary of State. Here are no 
Washington revelations, no story of 
either society or politics, such as this ex- 
perienced, sophisticated woman -might 
have written, and no conformities of 
writing. It is a slender story whose 
actual happenings are compassed in the 
course of a voyage between New York 
and Cherbourg, though Mrs. Colby con- 
trives to make one know all the lives of 
her characters. At the center is Mrs. 
Challoner, imaginative, richly human, 
widow of a convention-bound husband, 
accompanying her daughter to Europe 
to help that young woman recapture an 
escaped fiancé. For young Suzette, 
beautiful, hard, cénvention-bound like 
her father, there is no Green Forest— 
symbol of imaginative release, of free- 
dom from the tyranny of things. Su- 
zette devotes the voyage to making life 
dificult for the escaped fiancé’s mother 
and for her own by a swift engagement 
to a diplomatic and despicable Peruvian. 
Besides these, there are all those other 
vanities of human tragedy and joy that 
a ship can readily hold, and—left be- 
hind in Cherry Lane—there is David, 
with whom Mrs. Challoner expected to 
find the Green Forest for the rest of her 
life. But in the end she had only mem- 
ories, and Suzette had only the Peruvian. 
Neither big nor profound, marred by a 
few irritating tricks of writing, Mrs. 
Colby’s story has a many-faceted sparkle, 
a rich wisdom, keen observation and a 
refreshment that comes only too rarely. 


F IRST novels are winning laurels 


GAIN John Erskine has given us 
a penetrating insight into modern 
minds in an ancient setting. Like “The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy,” “Gala- 
had” crystallizes in witty, biting, some- 
times brilliant dialogue, the ideas of an 


By C. S. 


ultra-modern and their effect on people 
very much like ourselves. 

The story tells how Galahad, an im- 
pudent, mischievous. little boy, comes 
finally under the influence of Queen 
Gsuinevere and is inspired to the pursuit 
ot rather tenuous ideals. It is really 
Guinevere’s story—the story of a 
woman, held back by custom from do- 
ing the deeds her romantic nature craves, 
trying to inspire the men about her— 
Arthur, Lancelot and finally Galahad. 
And it is a little Elaine’s story too— 
Elaine, who through a ruse of her own, 
bears Lancelot’s son, Galahad, only to 
lose both father and son to the Queen. 

Into that situation Erskine has woven 
all the flash of his irony, all the keen- 
ness of his criticism of life. Yet the 
characters never become puppets. 
Through all the sparkle of their unceas- 
ing repartee they live. Even the second 
Elaine, the nebulous lily maid of Astolat, 
though she has but few words, projects 
herself very adequately on the scene. 
Those who prefer their romance straight 
will find in “Galahad” no authentic ver- 
sion of a well-known legend, only the 
witchery which makes life in the eyes 
ot Malory much the same as life now. 


Sarah 
Warder — 
MacConnell 


N “Rivalry,” her fourth novel, Sarah 

MacConnell tells a story of family 
rivalry—of that demand to be “kingpin” 
which, we suspect, she considers more 
characteristic of women than of men in 
their intimate relationships. Julia and 
Elena Doane, from early girlhood to 
their closing years, strive for dominance 
in every phase of life that means display 

. . from choice of husbands on. At 
the end, only Julia is willing to face 
the facts and admit that at last nothing 
is left for them except to dominate by 
nobility. At times the plot serves the 
author’s needs a bit too responsively; 
but “Rivalry” is absorbing reading, not 
only for the story but for its excellent 
characterization and imaginative detail. 





Anne 
Parrish 





UTTING things off is such a uni- 
versal habit that Anne Parrish’s 
latest book, “Tomorrow Morning,” will 
have a universal appeal. In the case of 
Kate Green it was Art that got post- 
poned. First Joe, extravagant, lovable 
Joe, came along and snatched Kate from 
her painting. Then when Joe died, leav- 
ing Kate a burden of debt but a memory 
of happiness, it was Joe, Jr., who cried 
out for her attention. Art was turned to 
fashioning place cards so that Joey 
could have Christmas trees, dancing les- 
sons, schooling. Later, after Joey mar- 
ried Evelyn, the city girl who Kate knew 
could never make him happy, Aunt Sarah 
and Carrie moved into her studio to fill 
the gap in her household budget.  Fi- 
nally, with the studio empty, Kate cleans 
her palette and puts her brushes to soak, 
only to hear that Evelyn, bored to death 
with the village, has left Joe for her own 
glittering world. Once more Joe comes 
to his mother, and we leave Kate con- 
tent, her art a dream floating hazily over 
the near, dear cares of her home. 
Everyone who has lived in a small 
town knows the neighbors, the village 
gossip, the village round of entertain- 
ments that Miss Parrish describes. But 
she has dug into this life with fresh in- 
sight. Just as in ‘““The Perennial Bach- 
elor,” she has used the modern tools of 
psycho-analysis to probe unfulfillment 
and tragedy out from beneath calm sur- 
faces, and yet so skillfully has she work- 
ed that we hesitate to apply so pretenti- 
ous a term to her simple, homely nar- 
rative. 


RADICAL and successful business 

woman—the combination sounds 
improbable, yet Helen Woodward by 
her own confession is both. On the 
first page of “Through Many Win- 
dows” she discards the theory taught her 
in school, that “enthusiasm, exactness, 
and hard work are needed to make 
money.” ‘Through her many windows 
she has looked out on the growth of ad- 
vertising, publishing, women at work, 
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social and economic problems, individ- 
uals of every kind. A woman with no 
long business tradition back of her goes 
into work with what an artist would call 
a fresh eye. She is seeing a new world. 
And in that wild, gay, grim struggle 
that is modern business, Helen Wood- 
ward kept her eye fresh and her mind 
clean—honest. She was not fooled; she 
recognized “‘the bunk” when she saw it. 
“The business mind does not like clear- 
cut contracts It prefers that 
everything should be a little vague . 
There is no recipe for getting on in 
business.” 
of a woman who started in the outer 
office and ended back of an executive’s 
desk. And from first to last, from 
stenographer to boss, Helen Woodward 
enjoyed her experiences in modern busi- 
ness. The reader enjoys them with her 
—enjoys her gusto, her fighting spirit, 
and—most of all—the fact that she al- 
ways saw through the bunk. 


HE £f£uropean travels of the four 

Parkers—Cornelia Stratton Parker, 
whose “American Idyll” is well remem- 
bered, her daughter and two sons—made 
good reading two years ago. Now in 
“More Ports, More Happy Places” Mrs. 
Parker tells further European adven- 
tures, with a humorous intimacy, a de- 
scriptive skill that make one long to take 
the Parker trail. 





Green Forest, Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1927, $2.00. 

Galahad, Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1926. 
$2.50. 

Rivalry, Macaulay, New York, 1927. $2.00. 

Tomorrow Morning, Harpers, New York, 


1927, $2.00. 

Through Many Windows, Harpers, New 
York. 1926. $2.50. 

More Ports, Boni & Liveright, New York, 
1927. $3.50. 
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Every conscientious 
citizen who loves a 
good story should 
read 
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9th large edition 
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All this is the observation - 


Two Women Poets 


Author of 





WO women distinguished in the 

world of American letters have 

brought out new volumes of lyrics 
recently. One is Grace Hazard Conk- 
ling, poet of rich culture and warm 
colors. The other is Sara Teasdale, poet 
of personal and universal emotion. 

Mrs. Conkling was born in New York 

City and anybody could know just by 
meeting her that she belongs to the 
eastern side of these United States. She 
was graduated from Smith College in 
1899 and later studied music and 
languages in Heidelberg and Paris. She 
became a teacher of English in her own 
college where she is now an associate 
professor. She has two daughters, Elsa, 
who is musical, and Hilda, the beloved 
little-girl-poet. She has traveled far and 
wide and her mind is full of rich 
memories. Wherever she goes she seems 
to find sound and color, the manifold 
tones and hues of the external world 
with all their variable loveliness. Her 
friends must inevitably find these things 
in her personality associated with her 
dignity, her gayety, her courtesy. And 
her readers must inevitably and thank- 
fully find them in her verse. 

Her latest book, “Flying Fish,” is de- 
cidedly her best. No American poet of 
our period except, perhaps, Amy Lowell, 
has cared so deeply for color and light, 
for the mere gold and coral and ivory of 
life, for the amber of a python, for the 
“superb and bitter blue” of his skin. 
Mrs. Conkling really knows the “rain- 
dark bougainvillea,” the “pomegranate’s: 
sharp cornelian seeds” and “birds with 
the ripple of rubies on their necks.’’ Her 
“Lilacs,” like many of her other lyrics, is 
just an exquisite color-study. She knows, 
also, the ways of the dusk and the half- 
light, and something of what light can do 
with form. Her rhythms have grace and 
balance. She is always careful of the de- 
tails of her craft. 

In a period when sonnets are fashion- 
able, but, as a rule, very bad, it is worth 
while to sav that “Flying Fish” includes 
several gallant ones. I like the first of 
her second sequence: 


Now I have come a long way down the sea 

Toward the Guianas and the deep Brazils 

That hid Manoa. . . where they say the hills 

Have cores of silver, where a man might be 

A lifetime on one river hopelesslv 

Caught in its python coils, where thunder 
spills 


By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
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Fierce rain along the jungle’s tarnished sills, 

They are forbidden. They escape from me 

And baffle me with islands. I shall find 

Sea-urchin sands and palm trees and a white 

Smother of reef. Distance will thicken soon 

Into a wan and crinkled melon-rind 

Of coast, to round and ripen in the light 

As though a Line storm had blown down the 
moon. —S.S. Miraflores 

SaRA TEASDALE was born in St. 
Louis and was educated somewhat more 
informally than Mrs. Conkling by tutors 
and travel and in private schools. She 
reads great books with reverence and 
finds much happiness in all the arts man- 
kind has practiced. Like Christina Ros- 
setti, she enjoys watching small animal: 
in the park. She is physically frail, as 
Mrs. Browning was, but has a shrewd 
and subtle intellect and a luminous 
spirit. She has done no work except the 
making of poetry. 

She believes that the lyric poet must 
have a single-hearted and fiery devotion 
to the truth as it is felt and must be can- 
did and fearless in the telling of it. But 
her own books bear witness to the pos- 
session of an extraordinary literary tact 
and discretion—things quite as rare in 
this period as good sonnets! Until re- 
cently “Flame and Shadow” was con- 
sidered her best book. Now perhaps we 
must admit a surpassing loveliness in 
“Dark of the Moon.” 

In the new book are a number of 
poems of life’s autumn, wise and brave 
with an uncalculating honesty, several in- 
teresting portraits of complex personali- 
ties, many admirable lyrics in which fine 
memories of places are interwoven with 
the poet’s glad or wistful moods, and, of 
course, a number of excellent love songs. 
These last are of deeper sense and sound 
than her earlier love songs. One rather 
simple one which pleases me is ‘The 
Beloved.” 

THE BELOVED 
It is enough of honor for one lifetime 
To have known you better than the rest 
have known, 
The shadows and the colors of your voice, 
Your will, immutable and still as stone. 


The shy heart, so lonely and so gay, 
The sad laughter and the pride of pride, 
The tenderness, the depth of tenderness t 
Rich as the earth, and wide as heaven 1s 





wide. 
Flying Fish, Alfred Knopf, New York, 

1926. $2.00. 
Dark of the Moon, Macmillan, New York, 

1926. $1.50. 
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Our World 


(Continued from page 17) 


after the Revolution the eyes of most 
Americans were still looking overseas. 
We were largely the industrial depend- 
ents of England. But when the Eng- 
lish navy blockaded our ports and 
our government put an _ embargo 
upon English trade, we were forced to 
look to our own struggling factories for 
the production of necessities. Everything 
was done to encourage our genuinely “‘in- 
jant industries.” Government specifica- 
tions provided that army supplies must 
be “American-made.” Premiums were 
offered to industries, bounties were paid 
to the manufacturers, societies were 
formed (the first Chambers of Com- 
merce) to encourage American enter- 
prise, the exemptions were granted ; the 
manufacturer, next to the soldier, was 
the hero of the hour. By 1815 half a 
million spindles were running in Amer- 
ican cotton mills where there had been 
but eighty thousand six years before. The 
iron industry centering in the Pittsburgh 
district came within 300 tons of sup- 
plying the entire need of the nation. The 
number of patents granted was increas- 
ing daily. In two directions there was 
a shifting of national gravity, out toward 
the West where the lure of free lands 
beckoned to the pioneering farmer and 
toward the Eastern cities where the fac- 
tories were setting up urban centers. 
Until the middle of the last century 
the Western movement was wave-like. 
Pioneers of the type of Daniel Boone, 
James Robertson and John Sevier had 
gone on the first crest that swept over the 
Alleghanies into Tennessee, Kentucky 
and the Ohio Valley. Then came the 
most magnificent real estate deal in his- 
tory, the Louisiana Purchase of 1803, 
whereby the United States by the ex- 
penditure of fifteen million dollars 
doubled her territory over night. This 
did not at once open up the new lands 
to settlement, but by 1817 the number 
of immigrants had risen at a bound from 
the average four or five thousand a year to 
22,000, mainly from Ireland, Germany 
and England. And most of the new- 
comers headed west. By 1830, the West 
had developed a genuine American type, 
rugged, self-sufficient, crude, living 
dangerously along the Mississippi Val- 
ley, the frontiersmen, with their own 
philosophy and folklore, the first Amer- 
icans to be free of European influences. 
The American of today, the result 
ot the mixed and complex pulls of the 
organizing and pioneering spirit, often 
seems a fantastic figure to the civilized 
European. Visitors from overseas al- 
most invariably pick out from the Amer- 
‘can panorama two scenes that appear to 
them most remarkable. One, of course, 
is the dramatization of mass production 
that has its high point in Mr. Ford’s 
Detroit factories; the other is the rest- 


less moving to and fro across the con- 
tinent, most marked perhaps at either 
end of our social scale. 

Visitors see the casual workers drift- 
ing about through the forty-eight states, 
taking the dust from the cars of the 
over-incomed, and they speak of America 
as ‘‘always on the go.” They have for- 
gotten the pioneering origins of the ma- 
jority of our Americans, native-born and 
immigrants alike. They have forgotten, 
too, perhaps, that despite the fact that 
the free lands of this country are no 
longer to be had for the mere asking, 
there is always deep down in us a 
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troublesome yearning for horizons on 
which no roof top appears, for those 
“great wide open spaces” that even the 
little bank clerk shut up in a boarding- 
house bedroom reads about in his fa- 
vorite fiction magazine with sympathetic 
“understanding. The pioneering spirit 
still survives—one of the forces that 
make us American; a force that, liberat- 
ed from the materialistic thrall, may be 
put to fine social uses 





The next “We Look At Our World’ 
will tell the story 6f The Machine Age. 


























The Meeting Place 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s not so long ago since 
people met in town hall, 
store or at the village 
post-office, to talk over 
matters of importance to the 
community. Then came the tele- 
phone to enable men to discuss 
matters with one another with- 
out leaving their homes. 

With the growing use of the 
telephone, new difficulties arose 
and improvements had to be 
sought. Many of the improve- 
ments concerned the physical 
telephone plant. Many of them 
had to do with the means of 
using the apparatus to speed the 
connection and enable people to 
talk more easily. 

This need for improvement is 
continuous and, more than ever, 
is a problem today. Speed and 





accuracy in completing 
seventy million calls daily 
depends upon theefficiency 
of Bell System employees 
and equipment as well as upon 
the co-operation of persons call- 
ing and those called and numer- 
ous private operators. 

It is not enough that the aver- 
age connection is made in a frac- 
tion of a minute or that the num- 
ber of errors has been reduced to 
a very small percentage. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its as- 
sociated Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories have practically for their 
sole task the making of the tele- 
phone more serviceable and more 
satisfactory—as a means of con- 
versing with anyone, anywhere, 
any time. 
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A Model Investment Program 
For the Woman Who Handles Her Own Money 


NDREW CARNEGIE is 

reported to have advised 

“putting all your eggs in one 

basket and watching the 

basket.” The catch in the 
advice is watching the basket. At dif- 
ferent times, different classes of securi- 
ties offer more for your money, and are 
a better purchase from the buyer’s stand- 
point. If you could be sure of your in- 
dustry, its future as well as its past, it 
would pay to put all your money in these 
issues at the right time. 

A specific example of what I mean is 
the story of what are called equipment 
bonds, brought out in great quantity six 
or seven years ago by the leading rail- 
roads. In spite of the fact that this form 
of bond represents the best and safest 
type, it was a new class of security 
to the investor, and until it be- 
came familiar enough to be popular, the 
bonds had to be sold at very tempting 
prices, to yield seven per cent, as against 
six and six and a half per cent for less 
attractive bonds of the same railroad. 
The very bonds that were brought out 
to yield seven per cent now sell to yield 
four-seventy per cent,:and yet it would 
have been a very unusual and_ lucky 
“average” investor who would have put 
all his or her money into this one class 
of investment at that time. 

In attempting to make a model in- 
vestment list for the average investor, 
since this plan is for the Woman Citi- 
ZEN, I am going to assume that the 
reader is of better than average intelli- 
gence; that she is a woman of active 
interest, too busy unless she is connected 
with the business of finance to give 
much time to her personal holdings, but 
with enough to go over her list twice a 
year with some careful adviser whose 
business is finance, and to take the re- 
sponsibility of decision when changes are 
advisable. 

At different times different securities 
are the best things to hold, and the sug- 
gestions which follow are based on 
conditions as they look to me now at the 
beginning of 1927. 

First of all, in the last twelve years a 
great change has taken place in the 
financial position of the United States. 
From being a nation which had to bor- 
row money from Europe every time we 
wanted to build a railroad or open a 
mine or develop a public utility, we have 


By Mary Rus 


This is the second in a series of short 
practical articles on investment problems. 
Each will be written by an experienced 
investment adviser—a new occupation in 
which women have made good within 
the past few years. Mrs. Jacob Riis is 
one of the pioneers, one of the outstand- 
ing women in the field. She has devoted 
ten years to the study of investment pro- 
grams, and the advice she gives here is 

invaluable for the woman investor. 





graduated to the class of nations with 
money to lend other countries for their 
industrial needs. In other words, from 
a debtor nation we have become a great 
creditor nation. 

Not only have we money enough to 
take care of all our own industries, but 
the economists say that we have about 
one billion nine hundred million dollars 
a year left over—not needed here. 

The result of this, you can easily see, 
is more favorable to the person who 
needs to borrow money for safe and 
legitimate purposes, than to the person 
or bank or institution with money to 
lend, and so the borrower does not have 
to pay so much rent or interest. Not 
only is this the case now, but economic 
students are all agreed that this plenti- 
ful money will continue and increase, so 
that probably the borrower will be able 
to make better and better terms, and pay 
lower and lower rent. 

Now, since bonds are certificates of 
indebtedness, and the bond holder a 
creditor, it is easy to see that bonds 
should go higher in price, to give lower 
vields). This was the case after the 
Napoleonic and Civil Wars, and _ it 
looks as if history would repeat itself. 

So we can safely say that a model list 
today should consist largely of bond 
holdings, and perhaps preferred stocks. 
But the woman who is interested in the 
development of her country does like to 
have a little share in the growth of its 
industries, and she should, or I think 
she should, have a few shares of stock 
—become a partner in some of our cor- 
porations. She can do this by buying a 
few shares of their common stocks. This 
makes her a shareholder or partner. 

If her mind and temperament run that 
way I think it is legitimate for her to put 
a little, a very little, of her money into 
companies whose prospects for the future 


are better than their present condition. 
In doing this she cherishes the hope that 
she may, as a partner, reap considerable 
benefit, if the future does fulfill its 
promise. This is speculating. 

Speculating is buying with the idea of 
profit rather than income, and you can 
speculate in anything: bonds, real estate, 
wheat, cotton, and all the rest, as well 
as in stocks. When you speculate, do 
not fool yourself into thinking you are 
investing. Meet the issue frankly, and 
follow fundamental conditions rather 
than tips. 

The first list I am going to make is 
for the woman who is away from easy 
knowledge of conditions and markets, 
and who has no capable adviser, with her 
interest at heart, to watch things for her. 
Needless to say, such a list must be more 
conservative than that of some one 
nearer sources of information. 

We will arbitrarily take $20,000 as 
an amount. A larger or smaller sum can 
be divided proportionately. 

—Feb. 15th— 
Price Yield 
$2,000 Baltimore & Ohio Re- 

funding 6s, 1995 ......006.600< 10814 5.53% 
$2,000 Missouri Pacific 1st & 

Refunding 5s, 1965......... 


$2,000 Illinois Central 5's, 


BEE Keine sew ses ceewen 103" 4.97% 
$2,000 United Light & Railway 
ist & Refunding 5s, 1932.. 98 5.46% 


$2,000 Minnesota Power & 
Light 1st & Refunding 5s, 


URE GEE ee eae nim nei teve eae 9814 4.67 
$2,000 Public Service of New 

WOTOOy GE TICK. occ ccccesce 105 5.54% 
$2,000 Youngstown Sheet & 

(Cg Sr 10434 5.58% 
$2,000 American Smelting & 

Refining 6s, 1947.......... 108'% 5.33% 
$2,000 Standard Oil of New 

Fersey 58, 1996. cccvcvesessi 10214 4.82% 


Here you have bonds representing 
different industries. The bonds are the 
obligations of important, well managed 
companies. By putting $2,000 in each 
of the nine bonds, you have $2,000 left 
over to increase the amount in your 
favorite holding. 

For securities as well known and of 
such high rating as the above, you are 
getting a better than average yield. Since 
the income from these securities was not 
affected by the War or the terrible de 
flation that followed, it is safe to say 
that you could go on a trip around the 
world and have confidence that your in- 
come would continue through any think- 
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able happening or untoreseen calamity. 
If you are willing once in a while to 
watch vour holdings, I think a list with 
a slightly higher yield would be _per- 
missible, and you might consider: 
Price Yield 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ad- 


justment ae fii 9834 5.07% 
* Missouri Pacific tst & Retund- 
ing 6s . . SAR aera 10678 5.46% 
> 


Great Northern Railway Gen- ; 
a a ee ee eae 114 5. 
Western Marvland Ist 4s, 1952 787, 5 
Southeastern Power & Light 6s, 
2025 (without warrants).. 98', 6.09% 
Penn-Ohio Edison 6s (without 
warrants), 1950 : . a : ” 
i Power & Light Deb. 6s, 
é " io 6.06% 


9744 6.22% 


Goodrich Ist 614s, 1947...... 1065¢ 5.95% 
Colorado & Southern 4% 2nd me 
Preferred ......... ss ee ™ cor oe 50% 
-Ohio Edison 7% re- 
ge wie oR ee ee ee 99 7.08% 
erican Superpower 6% Pre- 
—— oe et ah SEM See 95 6.32% 
Commonwealth Power 6% Pre- 
Bs icsa gtiaterslls Oe da enw 92 6.52% 


Selections of ten securities from this 
list will give better than a six per cent 
return, besides a good possibility of ap- 
preciation and as good satety as you can 
get at that yield. 

I have not put real estate bonds on the 
list because real estate and building costs 
have risen so abnormally that each situ- 
ation needs very careful investigation to 
assure ample protection against a possible 
shrinkage in real estate values. Also the 
lack of marketability and appreciation 
makes them less interesting. 

If we have any confidence in the 
present scheme of the world, foreign 
bonds offer many opportunities to the 
investor. After the awful cataclysm of 
the War, it needs time for Europe to 
prove her permanent stability. For this 
reason the would-be purchaser of foreign 
bonds should have the careful advice of 
an expert. Such bonds as the Kingdom 
of Denmark 5's, the German Govern- 
ment 7s, the Argentine Sinking Fund 6s, 
and the issues of the Canadian Provinces 
are sound and give us a chance to have a 
part in constructive world affairs. 

If you can look upon your investments 
as giving you a part in the great eco- 
nomic structure upon which our lives are 
based, they cease to be dull, uninterest- 
ing figures, and becoming living powers. 
It always gives me a thrill to find that I 
am traveling on a railroad whose bonds 
IT hold. It makes you at once more sym- 
pathetic and more critical to have a part 
in the drama of American business. 





SnuG Is a CLusp WitnH a RuG 


= ITH another $100 added to the 
Citizen $100, we have pur- 


chased a rug for our clubhouse,” writes 
Mrs. Ida Schappa, chief engineer of the 
successful drive for subscriptions to the 
Woman CitTIzEN undertaken by the 
Westfield 
Club. 


(Massachusetts) Woman's 


Washington 
(Continued from page 25) 


As soon as the surplus production in 
any crop was taken off the market prices 
would drop no further. This has given 
rise to the objection that the plan is 
fundamentally Government price-fixing 
through control of surplus. To this its 
advocates retort that it is merely price 
stabilization. Other arguments heard 
against it are that it puts the Govern- 
ment into the farming business and that 
it is class legislation; to which it is re- 
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torted that it only extends to the farmer 
the same protection against foreign com- 
petition that the tariff assures to man- 
ufacturers. 

Secretary Mellon wrote a letter to 
Representative Chindblom, of Illinois, 
criticizing the equalization fee as diffi- 
cult to administer, predicting that the 
$250,000,000 revolving fund would 
never be returned to the Treasury as con- 
templated in the bill, and estimating 
that it would cost the Government $800.- 
000,000 a year to administer. 

Congress will adjourn with the usual 
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polls on election day because they can’t 
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number of loose ends of legislation. The 
Swing-Johnson Boulder Cafion Dam 
bill, authorizing a Government ap- 
propriation of $125,000,000 to construct 
a dam for control of the Colorado River 
and for Government development of 
power, has been fought by a powerful 
lobby representing the private power 
companies in Western states so success- 
fully that at present the measure is hung 
up in the House Rules Committee and 
will probably not come to a vote. The 
bill, which has been fought over for 
three years, has been finally reported by 
both the Senate and House Irrigation 
Committees. The Senate held that it 
must be acted upon first by the House 
as being an appropriation measure. 
Weary legislators will hand over Muscle 
Shoals, that perennial problem, to the 
next Congress. After six years of hag- 
gling as to whether the power plant at 
Muscle Shoals should be developed by 
the Government or private companies, 
and if the latter, by what company, the 
House Military Affairs Committee has 
decided to take no action, and Senator 
McNary has introduced a resolution call- 
ing for a joint Congressional Commis- 
sion to study the project and bring in 
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recommendations as to how it can best 
be developed to produce cheap fertilizer. 

Similarly the expected upheaval over 
the flexible tariff and its administration 
by the United States Tariff Commission 
will be deferred until the next Congress 
meets. For eleven months Senator 
Robinson's special committee held hear- 
ings, and it will submit its report dur- 
ing the summer or at the opening of the 
next session. It is predicted that the 
charges that the Tariff Commission has 
been made a tool for special industrial 
interests seeking higher tariff rates will 
open up the whole subject of the flexible 
tariff which was hopefully expected to 
“take the tariff out of politics.” The 
fact that only three out of twenty-seven 
reports sent to the President under the 
flexible tariff provision of the 1922 Act 
looked to rate decreases lends weight to 
the charge that the flexible tariff has been 
utilized by high protectionists to raise, 
but seldom to lower, rates. 

Whether it is the approaching political 
convention of 1928 or a touch of spring 
which has keyed up Congressional tem- 
pers, or whether our politicians are tak- 
ing their pet projects more seriously than 
usual, Congressional dignity has suffered 
several severe jolts in recent encounters. 
Two peppery Southerners, Senator 
Carter Glass, of Virginia, and Represent- 
ative Blanton, of Texas, recently en- 
gaged in what are politely described as 
“personal encounters’ with Senator 
Wheeler, of Montana, and Representa- 
tive Sol Bloom, of New York, respec- 
tively. Nevertheless, declared Henry 
Ford, departing from a call at the White 
House, “they have a fine bunch down 
there in Congress.” 

Mr. Ford also expressed his approval 
of President Coolidge and the hope that 
he would be a candidate in 1928. No 
inkling has come from the White House 
as to whether the President will follow 
Mr. Ford’s advice or that of President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, who thinks that the prece- 
dent against a third term is too strong 
to be defied, even by an astute Yankee 
who is being daily assured by delegations 
from distant states that they are for him. 

After March 4 the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge will be at home at number 15 
Dupont Circle while the White House 
is undergoing repairs. The Patterson 
Mansion, now occupied by Mrs. Elmer 
Schlesinger, offered the inducements of 
thirty rooms, a priceless Gobelin tapestry 
and a marble stairway lined with heads 
of caribou, mountain deer and other 
trophies killed by the former Countess 
Gizycka on her Wyoming ranch. Mr. 
Coolidge has never gone in strongly for 
Gobelin tapestries and other art treas- 
ures and will probably not be greatly ex- 
cited over the game trophies, but the 
house is large and comfortable, and there 
is good waiking down Connecticut Ave- 
nue. 


THE WoMAN CITIZEN 


Any illusions we have had _ that 
Washingtonians are a sophisticated and 
cosmopolitan lot are thoroughly dispelled, 
Swami Yogananda, Indian religious 
teacher, drew crowds to the Washington 
auditorium for a series of lectures on 
“Developing the Power of Concentra- 
tion,” ‘How to Achieve Success” and , 
other subjects growing out of an appli- 
cation of Indian religious philosophy to 
practical American problems. Clad in 
flowing orange silk robes over the latest 
model of Arrow collar and tailored shirt, 
the Swami was received at the White 
House and féted by our leading civic 
organizations. In ever greater crowds 
we went to hear Aimee McPherson re- 
vive the “old-time religion.”” Govern- 
ment clerks turned around and_ shook 
hands with Senators and Congressmen 
at the bidding of the much press-agented 
Mrs. McPherson, and a good time was 
had by all. Finally comes Evangeline 
Booth, speaking under the auspices of’ 
the Salvation Army at a meeting pre- 
sided over by Herbert Hoover. 

We were surprised to find, during the 
sessions of the conference on national 
preparedness called by twenty-two wom- 
en’s organizations, that the spectre’ of 
Communism in America still causes 100 
percenters to shake in their boots, and 
that the belief persists that large armies 
and navies will keep nations out of war 
in the future, although they have never 
done so in the past. With amazement we 
learned from speakers at the conference 
that a pacifist does not mean ‘‘one who 
works for peace,” but one who is dis- 
loyal to his country and is invariably a 
Communist. We noted that no one arose 
to remark that “the 100 per cent Amer- 
ican always supports the President’’; no 
one observed that the conference resolu- 
tion calling for the immediate building 
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Lady Muriel Paget's recent im- 
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of the three cruisers opposed by Mr. 
Coolidge expressed opposition to one of 
the major planks in his present platform 
—that the United States refrain from 
competitive armament building in so far 
as is compatible with the _ national 
security. 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 

(Continued from page 12) 
the woman whose love and reverence sur- 
rounded him as with a mighty cloud. 
Inevitably, for any person of perception, 
she must continue to carry till the end 
of her own life, some measure of the 
dignity of history. 

it is a dignity as frail as a bubble. 
The slightest word could shatter it, the 
slightest act. Yet one feels, when one 
knows her, measurably sure in the 
prophecy that the word will not be 
spcken nor the act done. An hysterical 
woman, an egoist—even any one of a 
number of kinds of perfectly decent, nice 
sorts of women, can be imagined who 
might shatter it. But not this woman, 
whose characteristic is a great calmness, 
a fine repose. 

Those who credit her invariable capac- 
ity for adequately meeting each new 
situation to her “tact’’ do not go far 
enougl:. She has tact. But many a 
woman has “tact”? who has neither her 
judgment nor her discretion. 


One saw her riding through the 
crowded streets of Paris—banners wav- 
ing, flowers thrown, vivas re-echoing—a 
public figure. 

In a moment, she had withdrawn into 
a little room, whose four walls secured 
from public prying all that she genuinely 
loved. 

There is not the slightest doubt for all 
who know Mrs. Woodrow Wilson that 
for her, whether in glory or in tragedy, 
there was from the day of her marriage 
to the President only a supreme devo- 
tion to the man. 

One guesses what that great calmness 
of hers must have meant to the President, 
harried by the cares and annoyances of 
those days. She used to take a piece of 
sewing in her hands and sit in the room 
while he worked. She did not speak. 
She just sat there, quiet. Her presence 
was a symbol of a watchful love. 

During his illness, when it was com- 
monly said about Washington that ex- 
ecutive decisions were made by her, it is 
prebably the truth that she simply acted 
as a buffer, to keep away contacts which 
would have proved to him irritating if 
not fatal. She could talk to agitated 
pcliticians, simmer out the sheerly neces- 
sary, carry it to his bedside, discover 
with prescience his opinion, and report 
his judgment back. It is a great scene 
as well as a pathetic scene. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why it was 
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culrently believed at that time that the 
executive decisions were made by her 
was due to her reputation for being a 
good business woman. She had made 
final decisions in matters of her first 
husband’s estate. She had been girlhood 
guardian for the charming wife of that 
Dr. Carey Grayson who became the 
President’s close friend and physician. 

Strongest reason of all must have been 
that impression she gives for possessing 
those assets of the business man—judg- 
ment, discretion, a level head, composure. 
There is nothing flighty about her. 

To believe that she was, in those last 
days of the Administration, the Presi- 
dent’s mouthpiece, never uttering her 
own thoughts, one has only to observe 
Mrs. Wilson’s conduct today. 

The death of her mother a year ago, 
which prolonged her mourning, —has 
added to the period of her seclusion 
away trom Washington. She is occa- 
sionally seen at a concert—at one of those 
morning musicales arranged by MIrs. 
Lawrence Townsend, for example, which 
bring to Washington music-lovers the 
fi:est artistry in the world. 

But she lends her name to nothing but 
the two or three ends for which Presi- 
dent Wilson himself had expressed an 
interest. She is, for example, honorary 
president of the Women’s National 
Democratic Club. She prefaces such an 
action by suggesting that she knows he 
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would have liked it. She seems always 
aware ot him, of his desires, ot his tastes. 

I: was at his wish that she rode with 
him when he was President, played golf 


with him at the Chevy Chase Club. 
Now that he is gone, she neither rides 
nor golfs. 

She is not an intellectualist nor par- 
ticularly a reader of many books. She 
likes a quiet game of bridge or mah 
jong with very close friends. 

The large brick house in S Street, 


with its slanting garden, to which she 
went with the President when he retired 
from the White House, is neither gay by 
day nor illuminated by night. Yet one 
feels sure that while it may be a quiet 
woman, a woman a little sad, who lives 
within, it is not an unhappy woman, nor 
above anything, a discontented one. And 
one sees that here is one who has realized 
that seven years of a life may hold in 
their crowded hours more than seven 
lifetimes. 

Serene when she is with her friends, 
she listens to others. She is not apt to 
volunteer her opinion. There is some- 
thing infinitely comforting in her repose, 
in the midst of this screaming, shouting 
world of today. 

Never seen at large social gatherings, 
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occasionally at a concert or at the lunch- 
eon of the Democratic Women’s Club, 
she is almost every Sunday to be seen 
at the afternoon vespers at the Cathedral. 
‘That cathedral’s soaring Gothic rises on 
a hill at the edge of Washington. Un- 
finished though it is, already it houses a 
stall, beautitul chapel, low-ceiled, many- 
piere d and arched in stone. On one side, 
in the center, is the tomb of Wilson 
with a great spray of palm upon it. 
There the Sunday vespers are sung. 
“ As time goes on, there is increasing 
{curiosity in Washington as to what Mrs. 
Wilson will do. Her prolonged mourn- 
ing has necessarily limited the extent of 
her personal social life. But the mem- 
orv of her 


Still more, however, there is curiostty 
as to whether she will take a hand in 
politics. Someone who knows remarked 
that she is frequently approached for her 
opin'icns on some pending legislation and 
that she refuses to give them. This was 
suggested as a proof that she will not 
take a hand in politics. 

But here, I believe, one should ob- 
serve a distinction. One who urges a 
certzin vote on pending legislation, out- 
side of those men and women on the 
Hill who are duly elected for the pur- 
pose, is (in a way of speaking) rather 
a lobbyist than a politician. A politician 
deals with men more than measures. 
That is, he approaches the measures of 
the future by seeing to it that those men 
or women are elected to office who 
will carry on certain legislation. ‘This 
is not a complete statement, but it is a 
suggestion of the situation. 

When, if ever, Mrs. Wilson does 
take a hand in politics, it may be rather 
in the direction of the one than of the 
other. Yet many of those who know 
her doubt if she will ever be especially 
active in either direction. 

She will be interested. People will 
come to her for her advice, for her opin- 
ion. She may give it. But it will prob- 
ably always be an advice and an opinion 
founded in her great knowledge of the 
wishes of her husband. It will be as his 
interpreter, the posthumous inheritor of 
his desires, that she will, so far as she 
can, reply. 

It will be as his interpreter and 
heritor that she will have an influence 
and inevitably that influence will be con- 
siderable. 

Yer, though she will hold it and wield 
it as his inheritor, it would be impossible 
for her to keep it, even to have kept it 
urtil now, if it were not for the solid- 
itv of her character. 

Swept up by Fate into a drama which 
is one of the great dramas of American 
history, Washington watches this gentle 
gentlewoman with Washington’s critical 

eyes. But Washington gets little chance 
to take a look at her. She is too far re- 


moved into the reserves of her chosen in- 
timacies. 
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graceful entertaining in the, 
White House has not been forgotten./ 
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Le 
“It is only when she emerges for a mo- 
ment into the public view, as she did 
on that memorable day, in the hushed. 
packed silence of the Senate Gallery, 
that she reaffirms for the general that 


impression of serenity which is recog. 
nized by her friends. 
Women’s Faults 


(Continued from page 23) 


1924, the registration of women reached 
the high point in Chicago with a total of 
349,283, yet their voting fell off even 
in the Presidential primary, when they 
cast 200,791 votes; while in the June 
judicial election, coming again close to 
home, only 56,557 of them voted. 

For the most part the hand that rocks 
the cradle disappears in a sort of mist 
when it takes up the pencil to mark 
the ballot. There are few official re- 
turns anywhere showing the vote of 
women apart from the vote of men. 
Few states and cities show separate 
registration for men and women. In 
Illinois there are official returns of 
women’s votes. So that only rarely, as 
in Chicago, does the feminine vote step 
out from the mass and stand by itself 
to be inspected and appraised by critics 
of woman suffrage. 

It is possible, nevertheless, through 
studies of registration records, through 
approximate estimates of women voters 
made by election officials noting _ first 
names in voting lists, and through the 
separate registration of the sexes in 
many cities and towns, to make such 
appraisals with fair accuracy, and often 
they are interesting. For example, hid- 
den away in that 37 per cent to 39 per 
cent of the total vote for President in 
1920 are the percentages of votes by 
women in geographical divisions of the 
country. The women from the buttes 
and steppes of Montana led all other 
single states. There 62 per cent of all 
women of voting age actually voted, 
and the women cast 45 per cent of the 
total vote polled in Montana. Com- 
pare this robust gesture of the women 
of the West with the feeble political 
flickerings of the women of the East, 
of New York, for instance. New York 
women polled but 30 per cent of the 
total vote of the state in 1920. Why? 
Because only 34 per cent of all the 
women qualified to vote in New York 
actually came forth to vote. It prob- 
ably is not true that more New York 
women believe woman’s place is the 
home, but it certainly seems beyond dis- 
pute that fewer of them believe woman’s 
place on election day is at the polls. 

Is it because enfranchisement is new 
to them? Will more and more women 
vote as the years go on and they become 
more familiar with the process? Well, 
it is true that the Western states, like 
Montana, where women make the best 
showing in the country, are the states 
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where they have had much longer vot- 
ing experience. In Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona, Idaho, Wyoming, Oregon, 
Washington, from 50 per cent to more 
than 60 per cent of the eligible women 
went to the polls and voted. But it 
becomes difficult to tell whether this 
represents growth and development 
from political infancy, or whether it 
simply represents stagnation, when you 
know that in many states, including 
some on the Atlantic, where in 1920 
women voted for the first time, they 
polled as high a percentage of the total 
vote as in states where they had be- 
come old hands at the game. 

In little Delaware, for example, while 
the votes of the women were only 42 
per cent of the total votes cast, we find 
the astonishing fact (astonishing when 
compared with the rest of the states) 
that 72 per cent of the women qualified 
to vote really voted. This makes even 
the record of the veteran women of 
Montana look a little seedy. 

However if the skeptics can get any 
comfort out of the fact that in states 
where suffrage is comparatively new, 
women are now voting in as great num- 
bers as in states where it is not new, 
they are entitled to it. What this fact 
really demonstrates, of course, is the 
slow but steady development of femi- 
nine interest in politics. Registration 
returns for 1922-24 indicated, on the 
whole, largely increased activity of 
women in the elections. Vermont pre- 
sents a notable example. In 1920 the 
Vermont women appear to have cast 
only 30 per cent of the Vermont vote, 
while in 1923 about 42 per cent of all 
those registered were women. In Boston 
the recent police voting lists show as 
many women as men, indicating a prob- 
able increase over the 1920 percentage. 

In some sections during the past 
three vears the female registration has 
grown more fapidly than that of the 
men. There is a long way to go. but 
the gap is being slowly narrowed. Prob- 
aoly the time will not come soon when 
as many women vote as men—certainly 
not in our time—but there is no reason 
why it will not come sometime. 

What has all this to do with an 
essay entitled, “Women’s Faults in 
Politics”? Simply this: that the plain 
fact is, women have mighty few faults 
in politics that cannot be attributed to 
men as well. It is easy enough to sav 
that women do not know what it is all 
about, that they are uninformed, that 
they vote without reason, that they are 
‘swayed by emotion and prejudice. All 
of that may be true—it probably is. 
But, Lord save us, it is also true of 
men! Do thousands of women say on 
election day, “Oh, what difference will 
my vote make?” and “TI haven’t the 
faintest idea what the issues are,” and 
20 to the movies instead of to the polls? 
So do thousands of men. Have women 
any monopoly on ignorance, inertia and 





indifference in government and politics? 
No more than men have a monopoly on 
the time of our cleverest barbers. 

In fact, as you go along contemplat- 
ing the American woman in politics you 
find yourself picking up the things that 
have been loaded on her as faults and 
throwing them aside, either because the 
pot is simply calling the kettle black or 
because if they didn’t have these “faults” 
they would be a little more than human. 

There is the charge, frequently made 
by pompous, serious old fellows, that 
women are influenced in their politics by 
feeling instead of by fact. I must say 
I have not seen many political cam- 
paigns in which these strong-minded he- 
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men would let a few lone, lorn tacts 
stand in the way of a rush of some sort 
of “feeling,” provided the feeling came 
from the right quarter and seemed cal- 
culated to produce the right result. As 
between a “feeling” and a “‘fact,” about 
the only test you will ever see applied is 
this one: “Which will turn the trick 
quickest, neatest and with the biggest 
majority for us?” 

The old charge that most women vote 
the way their husbands or male relatives 
do is, I believe, a true cne in the main. 
The critics are, therefore, right when 
they say that the enfranchisement of 
women has not lessened but increased 
the power of the machine politicians be- 
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cause the machine men not only come 


out themselves with unvarying regu- 
larity, but invariably see that their 
women come out too. But why any- 


body should have expected anything else 
is beyond me. And why anyone should 
desire anything else is equally beyond 
me. If machine rule is bad how can 
women best make it geod, if they are 
capable of reforming it, and want to? 
By bucking it from the outside, with 
all their frailty in numbers and organ- 
ization and their ignorance of its 
strength and methods, or by getting in- 
side of it and seeing how the wheels go 
round and, by learning how it has been 
put together, learning how to take it 
apart? There seems to me only one 
right answer. 

I use the qualification, “if they are 
capable of reforming the machine and 
want to.” This is important. Women 
today are joining machine organizations 
and swiftly becoming just as loyal, in- 
dustrious, boss-ridden machine workers 
as the men. 

What is to be done ahgut it? Leaders 
among women in politics—leaders with 
higher ideals for women than the ideals 
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are the ones who are depended 
upon to carry on civic affairs. 


From the tops of their well- 
| groomed heads to the soles of 
| their well-shod feet, the readers 
of the WoMAN CITIZEN are 
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present day. They dress as be- 
comes women of standing in a 
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beautifully appointed homes, 
equipped with labor-saving de- 
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They are, indeed, an audience 
which any advertiser might hap- 
pily cultivate, for they spend 
money on advertised goods. 


























thousands of them have hastened to em- 
brace once they entered politics—have 
got to work harder. But they ought to 
concentrate their efforts, I think, not on 
trying to get nominations or jobs or 
recognition, but on the political educa- 
tion of their sex. That is the real job 
and should be for years to come. That 


is the road by which woman suffrage 
can be made a success. If the average 
woman can be better informed, more 


active, more interested and more intelli- 
gent about politics than the average man, 
hers will become the dominant sex politi- 
cally. So long as she grades lower than 
men in interest, intormation, registra- 
tion and voting so long will she be 
the dominated sex. 


The political education of women 
has just begun. It takes years. Per- 
sonally I believe another generation 


will greatly narrow the gap now exist- 
ing. Women will be much more po- 
tent politically than they are now. The 
character, capacity and courage of the 
leaders amongst women in politics to- 
day makes that almost certain. But they 
have some dangers ahead — dangers 
mostly of indifference and _ inertia. 
Women cannot expect as a whole to 
be as potent politically in five years as 
men have become in centuries. They 
need time. If in another generation 
women are not as good politicians as 
men, then they never will be. They 
may be begter—and that wouldn't be 
any too good. 


The Calhoun School 


(Continued from page 19) 


done,” one of the mothers wrote back 
to Miss Thorn. ‘When the ground 
were dry enough they worked in the 
farm; when it rained they cleaned the 
house, cook and made dishwashers and 
wash dishes and other things necessary 
to be done. I just were compelled to 
look at them with amazement.”’ Which 
shows not only the handy things en- 
couraged at Calhoun but also the respon- 
siveness of the Negro boys to the influ- 
ence about them. 

In Belgium at Le Zoute, last autumn, 
Miss Thorn attended the International 
Conference on Christian Missions in 
Africa. She was invited as a consultant 
im rural work, not because she had ever 
been to Africa, but because her school 
represented so well what might be done 
for Negroes in their native land. 
Hampton and Tuskegee, with their 
enormous plants, are a bit discouraging 
to mission workers, but Calhoun, teach- 
ing from three hundred to four hundred 
pupils, with its snug little group of 
buildings and its close connection with 
and service to the community, is a dif- 
ferent and more possible proposition. So 
Miss Thorn went to Le Zoute and 
whenever she rose to speak was greeted 
with attention and with hearty applause. 


THE WomMaAN CITIZEN 


Mabel Dillingham gave her life at 
once, but Charlotte Thorn has given her 
life slowly, year by year. One cannot 
work as she did and come out without 
scars. In the early days she was not 
only teacher, she was intimate friend to 
a community of thousands of 
Often she was called out to do a nurse’s 
and even a doctor’s work. Her father 
had been a surgeon in the United States 
Navy and she knew enough of the 
physician’s craft to be horror-struck at 
the germ-laden instruments with which 
the wretchedly trained county doctor 
some times operated upon the Negro 
sufferer. She met with discourage- 
ments that would have sent most women, 
brought up as she had been brought 
up, scuttling back to their homes. But 
she worked, long hours, heroically, until 
now, her health impaired, she leans upon 
a crutch, and yet in her very carriage, 
reveals her unconquerable virility. 

There is a tendency today to lay 
great stress upon the practical and to 
deride the emotional element in work. 
The women who, with shining eyes and 
glowing hearts, went out to change the 
world, are talked of as foolish fanatics. 
But Miss Thorn has changed her world. 
The hamlet that prayed for a teacher is 
today transformed. Beyond it, to be 
sure, is the same heartbreak, but within 
it is hope and pride in achievement. 
And from out the hamlet have gone 
hundreds of boys and girls, not to be- 
come rich or to show especial talent, but 
to be helpful neighbors, ready, as the 
mother said in writing of her children, 
to do whatever was necessary to be done. 

The school goes on, its bell chiming 
out the hours for work and recreation 
and worship. Its boys and girls still 
sing the spirituals of a Sunday night as 
they are sung nowhere else this side of 
heaven. And about the place moves the 
principal, guiding here, suggesting there, 
encouraging, stimulating. She lives in 
the world: of her school that she herself 
has built up, in its bricks, in its trees, in 
its ideals. She lives in the community 
and in the hundreds of homes that have 
under her influence. Until she 


souls, 


come 
went to Europe this fall her life had 
been spent at her school and in New 


York and Boston and its vicinity where 
she went largely to raise funds. 

When her nephew, Sidney Dickinson, 
the portrait painter, last visited Miss 
Thorn, he was greatly disappointed to 
have the Farm Superintendent, thinking 
to do him honor, meet him with his new 
car. Mr. Dickinson wanted to ride be- 
hind the span in the old barouche. Se 
one should be met who goes there to 
visit. The old carriage with its pair of 
buckskin horses rolls over the narrow 
clay road. You reach the gate and then 
you enter into what to those who know 
the school well will always be enchanted 
land. There is the Cherokee rose bush 
by the cottage, the first building the 
school knew. There is the drill ground 
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where the students are assembling for 
chapel. there are the pleasant paths lead- 
ing to the schoolrooms and shops, and 
there on her porch is Charlotte R. 
Thorn. her blue eyes glowing, alert, 
ready with her welcome, eager to show 
you everything, and before you go, 
almost converting you to the belief that 
to teach the Negroes in the hill lands 
of Alabama is the highest lot that can 
be given to woman on this earth. 


Mrs. Riccolo 


Continued from page 9) 


spacious lite, because of the stepping up 
of the town's weekly payroll. 

Now it must be borne in mind that al 
this discussion has so far dealt with 
skilled workers, most of them organized 
into strong trade unions. It must be re- 
membered that the average factory wage 
in the L nited States is well below thirty 
dollars a week and that there are some 
thirty million unorganized workers in 
this country who have no effective 
weapons for acquiring wage increases. 

There are those neighbors of the Ric- 
colus back in Italy who stayed in she 
East, while the more energetic Riccolos 
went West, and finally landed in a 
textile factory. These are the Martinis, 
father, mother and two sickly children. 

The Martinis are still down in the 
shack by the railroad tracks. In order 
to make any sort of living it is neces- 
sary for the mother to work at the looms 
at night and the father to go out trudg- 
ing off to the high-walled factory through 
gray dawns. It is a grim fact that the 
Martinis’ beds are always warm. 

When the exhausted woman retustis in 
the morning she has little heart for the 
necessary housework or the preparation 


.of scanty and poorly chosen meals. 


The Martini children are undernour- 
ished, richetic, prey to the various epi- 
demics that recurrently sweep the work- 
ers’ homes; they are forever being taken 
to hospital clinics, forever visiting 
charitable institutions kept up by tax- 
payers’ money. Far from being an as- 
set to any community they are a distinct 
liability. When they do go to school, 
their sickened bodies and dulled miads 
are sinister menaces to the health and 
mental progress of all the other children. 
Sorry material here for the community’s 
future citizen. 

Salesmen pass up the Martinis and 
their neighbors down by the tracks, 
knowing full well there is no purchasing 
power there for anything more than the 
bare necessities of life. Little store- 
keepers worrying over the possibilities of 
collection insist on cash-down payments 
from the Martinis and these payments 
hardly help in the turn-over of stock. 
Landlords with the alternative of evic- 
tion or whistling for their rent do not 
look with favor upon the arrival of more 
Martinis. Of course the orbit of the 
Martinis’ drab life never crosses those of 


When writing to the Pediforme Shoe Company, please mention the 


the more well-to-do “‘service’’ elements 
dependent upon the size of the commun- 
ity’s payroll for a living. The Martinis 
have no interest in local activities, they 
take no newspaper, not even the foreign 
language paper, they are usually too tired 
to get to church, they have not even 
bothered to become naturalized citizens. 
They are, as a fact, sheer social drags 
upon progress of any sort and it is doubt- 
ful if Americanization efforts, social 
service work and the like can do much 
to ‘uplift’? the Martinis until they are 
receiving something more than a mere 
“subsistence” wage. 

In every state in the Union it is the 
Martinis who make up the bulk of our 
tax-eaters. It is impossible, of course, to 
tote up the national bill against them. 
Unemployment, sickness and old age are 
the inevitable three tates that hover al- 
ways above those without any surplus 
above the immediate needs. Here and 
there we have hints as to what the Mar- 
tinis cost us. A survey made by the 
United States Public Health Service in 
seven South Carolina mill villages in 
1916 showed that the lowest paid work- 
ers had the highest percentage of sick- 
ness. The Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor has 
tound that among the children of poorly 
paid parents there was a death rate of 
from two to nearly seven times the rate 
among those of well-paid workers. Until 
some sort of decent comfort level is reach- 
ed by the millions of Martinis in fac- 
tories and workshops, until the collective 
intelligence of the community resolves 
to come to grips with this problem of 
poverty wages, there is little prospect of 
removing the solution of poverty from 
the realm of the indifferent reactionary, 
on the one hand, who professes to see 
in the Martinis’ plight a just retribu- 
tion for “‘shiftlessness,’’ and on the other, 
the revolutionist who looks upon the 
Martinis as first-rate material for agita- 
tion. 

In both instances, that of the Riccolos 
doing very well indeed, thank you, and 
that of the Martinis, just keeping their 
heads above water, the emphasis has 
necessarily been on the material side of 
things. 

Materially, America never produced 
more goods than in 1926. New tech- 
niques of management and distribution, 
new skill in mass production, new uses 
of power and new ways of waste elimi- 
nation resulted in an almost incredible 
outpouring from our factories and work- 
shops. Naturally the workers demand- 
ed and will continue to demand more 
money as rewards for increased produc- 
tivity. Sometimes they have gained their 
demands by such bitter industrial strug- 
gles as those in the Jersey textile mills. 
Sometimes the mere threat of stoppage 
or organization has been enough to gain 
wage rises. Sometimes these have been 
granted by farsighted employers of their 
own volition. 
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Ot sheer things, America seems to pro- 
duce aplenty and most American com- 
munities seem outwardly, at any rate, 
well off. No doubt about it, good wages 
pay. 

The thinking citizen who is interested 
in something besides mere accumulation 
may be permitted to speculate as to what 
is happening in the spiritual lite of the 
average American community with ali 
this new and downward distribution ot 
income. Will the chief end of the lately 
arrived Riccolos be the buying of a big- 
ger and better car? What will they do 
with their new-found leisure, their fresh 
glimpses of worlds beyond the railroad 
tracks? When Mrs. Riccolo dresses up, 
is she really going anywhere ? 

Here, of course, are problems well be- 
yond the scope of this article. They 
require for their solving the collective 
intelligence of the community. The first 
steps toward their solution consist of 
the establishment of a degree of econ- 
omic security for the majority of the 
workers in the community. That these 
steps are being taken in so many in- 
stances through the payment of decent 
wages is a hopeful sign for the future. 
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With Our Readers 


ID you read Miss Crosby’s article, 
D called “Go West, Young 
Woman!” in the February CITIzEN? 
It showed the uneven distribution of the 
population, by sex—the surplus of 
spinsters in the East, the surplus of 
available husbands in the West. ‘The 
writer of the following letter of com- 
ment asked that her name be withheld. 
She lives in a Middle Western city. 





ALSO feel, as do many of your readers, 

that no intelligent woman can afford to 
be without the Crivizen. But I thoroughly 
disapprove of that article, “Go West, Young 
Woman!” by Miss Crosby. I think the in- 
fluence on young girls would be pernicious, 
making them think that sex experience was 
the main thing in life. It gives a wrong 
outlook. I and my scores of unmarried 
friends here are unmarried because we prefer 
a state of single blessedness. 

We see thousands of women in hospitals 
suffering horribly from venereal disease: 
conveyed to them by their husbands. We see 
married men running around everywhere 
with other women. We know that now one 
in every seven marriages ends in divorce, 
and that only fear of the publicity keeps 
thousands of others from going there. We 
can go to the Children’s Homes and adopt 
babies, illegitimate, of course, in whose veins 
flows the best blood to be found in the coun- 
try. Clients of mine, running hat shops, dress 
shops, etc., tell me that both the wife and 
the mistress run accounts with them, and the 
husband allows the larger account to the mis- 
tress. With a good home of one’s own, the 
ability to earn a good income, peace, com- 
fort, happiness, and perfect freedom, why 
annex grief! 


And here is another: 


HE writer was interested in reading vour 
article in the recent issue of the WomMAN 
CITIZEN, entitled “Go West, Young Woman!” 
The writer is a married woman, and in 
the past twenty-eight years has come in con- 
tact with thousands of maiden women 
throughtbut New England in a business ca- 
pacity. 
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1 have had as high as one hundred and 
twenty-five women working for me at one 
time and find that there is an entirely differ- 
ent viewpoint from the one described in this 
article, and would ask you to please send me 
the address ot Katharine Crosby, who is the 
author of this write-up. 1 feel that I would 
like to redeem the women otf New England 
and especially those in toston and Massachu- 
setts trom the air which has been depicted 
in this article. 

I have tound them entirely different; in 
fact, | have known of cases where women 
have retused marriage. They were most 
happy and did not wish to take any chances 
of uncertainty. 


Several readers have said Hurrah! to 
Mrs. Winifred Starr Dobyns’ article in 
January, ‘“The Lady and the Tiger.” 
Says Amy G. Maher, president of the 
Toledo, Ohio, Consumers’ League: 

VER since the January CITIZEN came 

and I read “The Lady and the Tiger,” 
I’ve meant to write and teil you how fine I 
think that article and that kind of article is. 
We ought to talk over our experiences with 
each other that way! I hope I'm not wholly 
influenced by agreement with the conclusions 
stated (I do believe that it’s the women out- 
side the parties who have forced the parties 
to put some of the things women want into 
their platforms), but I think we ought to be 
abie to look back over the files of a magazine 
like the Crv1zEN and trace what women have 
experienced and thought about political af- 
fairs—ought to be able to trace the evolution 
of their opinions, based on enlarging expe- 
rience. Such magazines should be “the ab- 
stract and brief chronicles or the time.” 


And we'd like your help 
more of the experiences 
women are having in the early con- 
fronting ot the political world, and 
what they themselves think of such ex- 
periences. 


We agree. 
in finding 


Congratulations on a CITIZEN adver- 
tisement come from Pennsylvania: 


S an ofhcer of the Philadelphia Branch 
A of the American Birth Control League, 
I want to thank you for allowing the adver- 
tisement of Julia E. Johnsen’s books to be 
printed in your January issue. 

Our League feels that lack of birth control 
knowledge is the chief cause of war and the 
enormous numbers of divorces. The more 
publicity given the subject, the better. There 
are hundreds of your readers in Pennsylvania 
hoping to see the movement endorsed by the 
National Convention [League of Women 
Voters] as New York did at its state conven- 
tion recently. 


Thanking you again on behalf of the 


Pennsylvania League, I am 
Very sincerely, 
MARTHA Mooruouse, Secretary. 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 
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Heart to Heart 


Double the Woman-Dynamo 


OR over half a century— fifty-seven years to 


be exact-—-the women of the United States have 

had a paper of their own, leading them in 
progressive measures. First it was the Woman's 
Journal, leading the fight for woman's rights 
her right to own property, to have her own wages, 
to have a legal claim to her children, to obtain 
an equal education—-rights which were bitterly 
fought fifty years ago, but which have been so 
completely won that the girl coming out of col- 
lege today does not realize they were ever denied 
her. 

In the last years of the fight for woman  suf- 
frage and equal citizenship the Woman's Journal 
became the Woman Crrizen, and the Crrizen was 
the leader in this cause which culminated in 1920 
in the Nineteenth Amendment. 
have fashion. 


Although “causes” gone out of 


progressive women are not standing still. Face 


to face with this new world in which we are 
living, they are like children on the threshold 
of life, eager to know and learn, full of question- 
ings, stretching out their hands for new experi- 
ences, experimenting for themselves, and finding 


both joy and disillusionment. 


Pointing the Way 
Sen Woman Citizen is still the leader of such 


women, leading them out of the ruts of dreary 
household routine and “cooped-in” thinking, stim- 
ulating their desire for something better, encour- 
aging their activities and helping them seize 
every opportunity for a rich, full life. 
In return you tell us that you find the Woman 
CITIZEN 
“T can't tell you how much the CrrizEN means 


invaluable. 
to me.” writes Mrs. John Slaker, of Hastings, 
Nebraska. “Without the Crrizen I really can’t be 
well-informed,” Mrs. William Butler, of 
Detroit. “Every number of the Crrtzen is a treat,” 


says 


is the flattering message from Mrs. John M. Hager. 
of Washington, D. C. 


Sharing Is Believing 
SCORES of 


ments come to us every week, telling us that 


letters with scores of similar com- 


the Citizen gives you just the information you 
want, that it helps you meet the problems of mod- 


ern life, that you find it fascinating, absorbingly 
interesting, and that it thrills you with its stories 
of women’s achievements. 

But, here is the point, does your appreciation 
end with letter-writing? We love your enthusi- 
asm, but do you share all this with your friends? 
Do they know about the Woman Crrizen? Is it 
in your publie library? Do the teachers in your 
schools know about it? Is it on your club table? 
Do you bring it up for discussion at meetings? 
Are you giving it the word-of-mouth advertising 
that is the most effective of all advertising? 

It is difficult and expensive for us to reach large 
numbers of women to tell them about the 
CITIZEN. 
in the land the WomAN CirizeENn 
had twice, or better still, ten 


It is easy for you. Think what a power 
would be if it 
times its present 
circulation. We want every woman in the coun- 
try to know that there is this one woman's maga- 
zine published by women as a service for the live, 


modern woman. 


A Challenge to You 


HE Woman Cirizen is different today from 

what it was only five years ago. Today it does 
not urge women to demand a share in the making 
of opinions and conditions in our modern world 
What it does is to 


urge you to accept and fulfill your obligation to 


that already belongs to us. 
do these things—to play your part in directing 
the progress of the world. Education or illiteracy: 
marriage or divorce: a job or staying at home: 
child rearing or child neglect; pacifism or mili- 
tarism: law enforcement or speakeasies—these are 
all questions intimately concerned with your life 
and happiness, and even more with the future 
of your children. They are problems which de- 
mand your best thinking and about which you 
want other women to think. The Woman Citizen 
is published to help you think intelligently and 
meet these problems wisely. 

Won't 


Won't you tell other women about it? 
you help double the woman-dynamo? 

Let us increase the number of Crrizen readers 
this coming year fourfold and help the women of 
this country gain the great power they might have 
in directing human progress and be the real force 
they might be in our national life. 
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A new Literary Movement | 
is born 


| On the 17th of November—1926, a group of writers gathered in a high office on Fifth Avenue, 
and put into motion a stupendous new idea. For two years the idea had seemed a dream; but 
slow and careful work had made the dream into a reality, and there came into being the 


Literary Guild of America 


Its plan is new. It is bound up with two 
thoughts—the cooperation and the sav- 
ing of money for its members. Nearest to 
it is the Theatre Guild—the Guild which 
has at the same time lifted the theatre of 
America to a higher plane and has brought 
that theatre to its members at a lower price. 


Hunting Books as Game 
Carl Van Doren, Editor-in-Chief, says: 


“Everything is conspicuously on sale but 
books. Candy and cosmetics, jewelry and 
automobiles—these come and offer them- 
selves to every American. But if he wants 
to buy a book, he must go hunting for it, 
as his ancestors had to go hunting for the 
more clusive kinds of game. 

‘‘This means that the American must fall 
back on primitive methods to get his books. 
No wonder he does not do it. He is a 
citizen, not a pioneer. It is my idea that 
The Literary Guild will do this pioneering 
for him.”’ 


Theodore Dreiser 
—greatest living American novelist—says: 


‘There must be thousands of people in 
the United States who now read good books 
occasionally but who would read them 
habitually if they had a chance. It seems 
to me that The Literary Guild will do 
a great deal to give them that chance, 
and I am heartily in sympathy with 
the underta'-ing.”’ 


| FREE. 
gq Send for 


WINGS 
the Story of 
a Gigantic 
Economy 


We have 

made up a 

booklet con- 

taining short es- 

says by our editors 

—with full page por- 

traits and cartoons—to be 

sent you without charge. 

At the same time you 

will get the stimulating 
and vivid story of 


The Literary Guild. 














When writing to the Literary 
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Editor-in-Chief 


GLENN FRANK 
Associate Editor 
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Associate Editor 














JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
Associate Kditor 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
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ELINOR WYLIE 
Assoviate Editor 


Guild of America, please 


PRIVILEGES TO MEMBERS 
(1) A Famous Editorial Board 


A famous Editorial Board will choose 
for you from original manuscripts sub- 
mitted to the Guild by any publishing 
house 12 distinguished books each year. 
This Board is made up of six writers 
who are distinguished for their scholar- 
ship, their encouragement and produc- 
tion of fine literature, and their freedom 
from commercialism. They will be as- 
sisted by special representatives in the 
sciences and arts, here and in Europe. 


(Il) 12 Great New Books a Year 
These books will not be chosen for you 
from books already published. They 
will be published especially for you by 
The Guild. Each month one book will 
be brought out—and one only. 


(Il) ECONOMY 


By subscribing for a year at a time, the 
members of The Guild will get these 
books, postage prepaid, at about half the 
price non-members will pay when they 
buy single books in the stores. 

The publisher sells you each book in- 
dividually. The book stores make very 
little money. Both have to figure on 
losses and failures. The Literary Guild 
sells you something only once a year. 
All that money is saved for you—the 
difference between 12 selling efforts 

and one. That isone reason for the half 

price. There are others. The coupon 
brings you the whole story. 


THE 
LITERARY 
GUILD OF 
AMERICA, Inc. 


55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Send me free of charg 

without obligation to me, 

—with essays and portraits of your 
distinguished Editors. Also the story of 


The Literary Guild of America. 


\y Literary Guild 
was wae calvog ap ccaueiesne es aa sm woe 
avenue NewYork | 
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